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IF the average man of liberal education identifies philosophy with 
metaphysics, with pure mental speculation (as he should do), it 
represents to him merely a myth, a futility, a pursuit unworthy of a 
scientific age. If he be told that metaphysics is a science, the most 
searching of all studies for the development of mental faculty, he 
will regard the speaker with pity, if not with contempt, and enquire 
—what are its text-books? What truths has it discovered? Why 
should we believe in its intellectual achievements, since the main 
concern of its professors appears to be, not the instruction of the 
world, but disputation amongst themselves? As systems of philo- 
sophy increase in number in the same ratio does respect for philo- 
sophers (as such) diminish. The connection between this increase 
and diminution is not an arbitrary one. It is based upon the fact 
that each new system is not a development of what has been reached 
before by others; not a logical deduction from previously ascer- 
tained truths, nor even a confirmation of them, not an enlargement 
of knowledge, but a negation of all other systems; an attack, ex- 
plicit or implicit, in which their methods are denounced, or their 
conclusions repudiated. The outsider (open-minded, but cautious), 
can hardly be blamed for being suspicious of studies that seem by 
their fruits to possess some inherent and irresistible tendency to 
produce amongst those who prosecute them, not unity of feeling 
and purpose, but resistance and controversy, without contributing 
any substantial gain—a gain, that is to say, proof beyond dispute 
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against all unfriendly criticism. To make the sweeping charge 
that this is the character and sum total of all mental speculation 
would be certainly wide of the truth. In reply to such reproof it 
might be said that philosophy does not pretend to be an exact 
science like mathematics. Both its conclusions and its methods 
may vary, but it is not in them that its whole value resides. Both 
of these (it might, perhaps, be contended) are to some extent deter- 
mined by the natural tendencies and temperaments of the indivi- 
duals engaged in the study; but the main design of speculation is 
of an educational character, its actual gain, true in every case, in- 
disputable and permanent, is not the discovery_of bare truths, but 
the mental development acquired in the pursuit of them. The 
intellectual activity so engendered is thus the constant term on 
the profit side of all metaphysical research. This is, perhaps, the 
most that can be said in favour of the narrow view here presented : 
indeed, a little reflection will show that it is saying too much ; for, 
can any study have a truly educational value that is incoherent as 
to its structure, and capricious and arbitrary as to its movements ; 
that neither begins nor ends in truth, nor regards her behests in 
its progress? Further, mere mental exercise may not be all gain. 
That the imaginative flights of the system-making theologians of 
the middle ages, and the speculations of the Schoolmen, fettered 
and coloured by ecclesiastical dogmas, prejudices, and fanciful tra- 
ditions, aroused and stirred up considerable mental activity, both 
in those who led the way, and in those who attempted to follow 
them, none will question; but what, we may ask, were the actual 
effects of these exertions upon the fabric of the mind itself so 
exerted? Did they never end by warping the judgment under the 
pressure of authority; in obscuring the vision of the student of his 
legitimate destination? Or did this mental exercise never lead 
him away from the straight and well-lighted track of enquiry into 
those dark and tortuous channels where reason, losing its bearings, 
resigns its office to the emotions and the fancy? We may by 
exercise secure for our bodies beauty of development and accession 
of strength; but if our exercise (in the absence of proper direc- 
tion and checks) become exertion, we may deform and weaken 
them. With greater truth may this be said of the more ductile 
and sensitive mind. In the matter of exertion the mind is ex- 
posed to a danger from which its physical organism is compara- 
tively exempt; for if our body be overstrained there is no reason 
in the nature of the case why we should not be able to perceive 
the fact and apply, perhaps, a corrective. But shall we be able to 
see clearly with the mental eye if it be our mental powers that are 
over-strained? And what is meant by over-straining the mind? 
We cannot imagine that we can so fill the memory with facts that 
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it will burst like a bladder; or so strain the reason by reasoning 
that it will snap like an over-stretched muscle or membrane and be 
practically destroyed. We can conceive violence as applied to 
mind only as an improper and injurious nourishment of the mental 
faculties—as the effects of disorderly imaginings, of falsely reason- 
ing, and, generally, of those prepossessions and illusions which are 
associated in one way or another with human environment, limita- 
tions, and infirmities. 

If, therefore, the end of philosophy is not truth, it is not 
merely the mental activity which its study calls into being, but the 
development of the intellectual faculties on the true lines of reason. 
The science of mind can make no progress, indeed, it cannot be 
vindicated, if this distinction be ignored ; for it is by mental activity 
that we acquire not only truths, but accretions of error; since error 
is not some positive fact which enters the receptive faculties in 
their passive modes, but a morass into which our mental activities 
wander and flounder as soon as we slight and set aside the guidance 
of reason. Even where the method of philosophy has been ad- 
mitted to be its legitimate end (and few would not allow this) the 
tenet has not been consistently held. The existence of God, the 
immortality of the soul, and such doctrines of supreme importance, 
and as well crude and fanciful dogmas of the Churches, have been, 
too often, the starting points of speculation. The lines of research 
have thus been chosen and regulated according to their support or 
otherwise of human preconceptions; the analytical method of 
philosophy has thus been impaired, and the guarantee against a 
false synthesis disregarded. Hence, the most frivolous, as well as 
the most contradictory teachings have been foisted upon the world 
as contributions to philosophy—as systems based upon sound 


reasoning. 
Pascal says, “Nous ne cherchons jamais les choses, mais la 
ys, 7 ; 
recherche des choses.” In what sense is this strictly true? We 


think it is true only if we regard the facts—the truths—of re- 
search, not as ends in themselves, but as stepping stones from one 
shore of enquiry to another shore; as rungs of a ladder, which 
leads to other and higher truths. It can avail us nothing to be 
told the bare fact that “the three angles of a triangle are together 
equal to two right angles”; but if this fact be acquired by process 
of reasoning, it becomes an aid to the development of such process, 
and to the acquisition of other and practically unlimited facts preg- 
nant with potentialities for the further development of the reason- 


ing powers. 
There is, however, something else to be said concerning the 


dictum we have quoted. It cannot be pretended that we never 
search for truth: that all we are anxious to secure is the labour of 
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searching. We embark upon the study of a language, not because 
we anticipate pleasure from looking out words in dictionaries, from 
fumbling the pages of grammars, or from mouthing strange pro- 
nunciations. That, at all events, is not our primary motive. Our 
aim at the outset is to become versed in the language, but this end 
once reached loses its attraction. It becomes a means to other 
ends—to the enjoyment of exchanging ideas with a wider circle 
of our fellows, to the enlargement of our sympathies, to the ac- 
quisition of sources of knowledge before denied to us. The fact 
that we derive satisfaction from the exercise of the mind during 
the process of acquiring truths, indicates that we anticfpate the 
immediate achievement of some ends; in other words, that we 
have before us at every step we take an end desirable of attain- 
ment. We turn over the leaves of a dictionary to learn a language, 
but primarily because we desire to learn the meaning of a particular 
word. We may not have at our starting some great truth before 
us which is the magnet which draws us into the whole investiga- 
tion, but we are constantly on the look out on the way for an 
indefinite number of little truths. And so philosophy has two 
ends in view; firstly, the educational end—the development of the 
intellectual faculties on the true lines of reason; secondly, the 
attainment of truths—solutions of those great problems which have 
always stirred human intelligence concerning the universe, the soul, 
and God. These two taken together in this order constitute the 
final cause of mental science. Disregard of this order has been, 
and must be, a retarding cause of this branch of knowledge. There 
may be truths that cannot be reached by the processes of thought 
that are accessible to us with our present limited vision, but such 
truths cannot belong to philosophy. There are, of course, an in- 
finitude of facts of common experience that belong to a different 
plane from the activities of reason, and therefore by no exertion 
could we reach them from first principles of thought—those neces- 
sary truths which are the legitimate foundations of true specula- 
tion. But if we start from such first principles and proceed there- 
from along the lines of reason, we shall be on the high road to the 
attainment of those truths which are rightly the goal of philo- 
sophy. Truths which in their nature cannot be reached by reason- 
ing are not the legitimate end of metaphysics. 

That the systems of philosophy which have been given to the 
world are more or less destructive of one another, it is not necessary 
to show ; the history of speculation demonstrates the fact on every 
page. The earliest thinkers of the Ionic school, Thales, Anaxi- 
mander, Anaximenes, and their disciples, endeavoured to find a 
primitive fundamental principle to explain the natural world. With 
one purpose, with eyes fixed in the same direction, and moving in 
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the same intellectual atmosphere, they did not agree in their con- 
clusions, but widely differed. The Pythagoreans, the Eleatics, and 
the disciples of Heraclitus took, it is true, a higher stand than the 
mere physicists who preceded them, but their principles were in 
complete antithesis to each other. To reconcile these differences 
Empedocles, and the Atomists, and the rest of the school of Pre- 
Socratic Realism attempted and (as was natural) failed; for there 
could be no reconciliation where there was no common base, and 
no common method.  Idealists and Empiricists from Plato to 
Aristotle, Sensualists, and Noologists from Locke to Leibnitz, 
began their philosophical enquiries from different starting points, 
and arrived at different goals. Where there appears agreement 
between them (as, for example, where the materialist has agreed 
with the spiritualist that the human soul survives death) this con- 
cord is due to an extraneous cause—not to philosophical research, 
but to a concession on the part of one side to religion, on the 
ground of its supposed revealed character ; of its being, therefore, 
an object insusceptible of analysis by unaided human faculty. 

A superficial glance at the old schools of speculation discloses 
the fact that the beginnings of philosophy were exceedingly small ; 
that its field was narrowed to what we now consider the domain of 
physical science ; that it was tinted with the intellectual hue of its 
native country ; and tainted by the superstitions, religious opinions, 
and popular errors of its time. Philosophy began to deserve the 
name of science only when it recognised the fact that its true func- 
tion was to correct the errors of ordinary thinking: This function 
can only be effectively exercised if mental speculation be based 
upon necessary truths of reason, and if the structure raised there- 
upon be so homogeneous and consistent in all its parts, that at any 
and every stage of its development it may be logically resolved 
(like a mathematical theorem) into its primary elements or factors. 
By this quality alone can a system of thought be a touchstone of 
universal application as a test of the worthiness and stability of 
human judgments, or an unfailing corrective of intellectual errors. 
In addition to these schools of widely divergent thought have we 
not seen the attempt made to bridge the gulf between the prin- 
ciples of the materialists and those of the idealists (and so defend 
them both), by advancing the inadequacy of human powers? We 
cannot conceive how such and such may be, but, says Sir William 
Hamilton, “ it is not competent to argue that what cannot be com- 
prehended as possible by us, is impossible in reality.” We are 
impotent to conceive either the absolute commencement or the 
absolute termination of anything that is once thought to exist ; nor 
can we conceive the opposite alternative of infinite’ non-commence- 
ment, of infinite non-termination; and the same is true of time. 
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But this distinguished thinker’s philosophy of the conditioned is 
still in the air. Is it not proclaimed in the latest teaching that 
both spirit and matter are true, both real; that each has a separate 
and independent existence, and that although these distinct and 
opposite natures are to us a fathomless mystery, we may hope that 
in some higher mind they may be unified? 

Turning in a different direction, again, has not the attempt 
been made to show that no bridge is called for to join the free 
continents of matter and mind, since their supposed action, and 
reaction upon each other is an illusion, whereof the true explana- 
tion is to be found in a Pre-established Harmony: which may be 
likened unto the movements, tickings, and strikings of two clocks, 
which in these respects are perfectly synchronous each to each? 

In these various systems, differing in their methods and con- 
clusions, which belong to the history of philosophy, is it possible 
that there are no elements common to all; no movements, no signs 
of life that constitute a single organic entity? Were it so, philo- 
sophy would have no history; for history is not merely a collec- 
tion of detached facts, but of related facts, and there can be no 
relation where there is isolation. Philosophy has been called the 
science of sciences: that is to say, every branch of knowledge 
comes within its purview. It is not concerned with the bare facts 
of the sciences—with the object matter of empirical investigations, 
but with our Axowled ge of such. The recognition of this as the 
true character of mental science underlies all the systems if we 
exclude those of the earliest Miletian school, which more properly 
belonged to physics than to ptre metaphysics. It first appears in 
an inchoate form in the theory of mumber, “the essence of all 
things,”"—being the expression of the Pythagorean perception of 
relation and dimension—of something added to and distinct from 
matter, but not wholly divorced from it; and from this commence- 
ment it gains strength as fresh minds are applied to the enquiry, 
until it becomes clear and emphatic in the philosophy of Plato. 
But if here in the camera lucida of consciousness, we find a common 
characteristic uniting the various schools of speculation—a family 
likeness in respect to one of their features ; and if we add thereto a 
common purpose, or two purposes in common, namely, the attain- 
ment of truth, and the development of the intellectual powers, we 
are compelled to enquire, how is it that there is no general agree- 
ment between them in their conclusions? To this there can be but 
one reply. The discrepancies between them (which throw discredit 
upon their research) must be due to these pacticulars: (1) they 
cannot all have started out on their investigations from funda- 
mental principles of thought; (2): they cannot all have reached 
their conclusions by strict reasoning. We may have strict reason- 
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ing without starting from fundamental principles, but not attain as 
a result a philosophical truth ; we may have fundamental principles, 
but not proceed from them by strict reasoning, but here, again, we 
cannot arrive at a result that is in any sense a truth of philo- 
sophy. We do not say that we cannot arrive at 
truth, if we do not start from a necessary truth of 
the intellect; for we know that we may so arrive. Children like 
all sweet things, that is not a necessary principle of thought ; Sugar 
is sweet, that is true, and the conclusion is also true, therefore 
children like sugar: but this is not a philosophical truth. It is a 
truth reached by a logical process, but it contributes nothing to 
our knowledge of the science of mind. It lacks the character of a 
necessaty truth, since its opposite is not inconceivable—does not 
involve a contradiction. It contains, therefore, no assurance of 
permanence and universality. These absent attributes of philo- 
sophic truths are present only in the sphere of the pure intelli- 
gence. They are manifest in the beginning, and in every stage of 
true philosophical procedure; conclusions, therefore, that are not 
derived from first principles of thought by logical process cannot 
legitimately claim either of these qualities, nor possess any repro- 
ductive or vitalising power. No wise man would attempt to add 
some additional storeys to a shaky house, though it were built upon 
a sound foundation; or to a substantial house raised on a rotten 
one. A perfect building must be perfect to its base; a perfect 
system of thought must be perfect to its base; and these bases in 
both cases must be sufficient unto themselves. This condition is 
satisfied in the case of a material structure, if its foundation be on 
rock; in the case of a mental structure, if its foundation be on 
first principles of thought. These principles we call fivs¢ because 
by no analysis can we go beyond them; and we know that they 
are true, because the opposite of them would involve a contradiction. 

Failure to appreciate the facts underlying the train of thought 
we have here suggested cannot fail to be a retarding cause of 
philosophy. To doubt that philosophy has actually been retarded 
by this cause would be to ignore its history. The fact is illus- 
trated in every case where reasoning has been based upon mere 
theological dogmas—on mere authority, on mere prepos- 
sessions of the mind—those favourite ideas which, by 
early associations, by fortuitous circumstances, or by any 
process, other -than reasoning, have secretly formed, 
coloured, or bent, our mental tendencies, and (as a _ con- 
sequence of such procedure) on the false identification of our 
cherished opinions and fancies with true @ priori intuitions. The 
secrecy of the process whereby prepossessions come into being, 
their tenacity and persistence, and the subtle character of their in- 
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fluences, expose us to the danger of confounding the accidental 
elements of thought with the essential elements. Hence, it follows 
that any system of speculation built upon prejudices, superstitions, 
precedents, and the like, which illegitimately assume the authority 
of intellectual principles by being raised to a platform above their 
proper station, can only bring discredit to its disciples, by aiding 
the retarding causes of metaphysics. 

There are two classes of ideas, which operate unfavourably to 
philosophical enquiry, to which we must draw particular attention. 
We do not mean that they necessarily lead to falsities, nor that 
they close the avenues which lead to the acquisition of truth. By 
the light of our broad definition of philosophy as a search for truth 
by the way of feason, our meaning, we think, becomes clear. 
The ideas of which we speak intrude themselves upon reasoning ; 
they blur our mental vision, and weaken our activities by diverting 
them; and finally claim equal authority with the truths of reason 
itself, These disturbing influences might be included with those 
false appearances and illusions which are designated by Bacon 
idols of the theatre and the den, were it not that they are dis- 
tinguished from repossessions in general by their pro- 
nounced character, unvarying tendency, and their universal 
presence. The small groups of favourite ideas which 
the mind cherishes, to the detriment of its judgment, vary 
in kind and force with the individuals they affect; the 
two particular classes to which we would draw attention 
here are common to us all. Each presents to every man the same 
features and the same influence, though not, perhaps, with equal 
force. They are, therefore, derived either from the universal ex- 
perience of the human race, or, else, from a principle inherent in 
the nature of mind itself. No principle inherent in the nature of 
mind can be opposed to reason; so far, then, as the methods of 
philosophy are prejudiced, interrupted, or chceked, by these ideas, 
it must be by such affections as are excited by influences of an 
.empirical character. In our consideration of them we place first 
the universal belief (an impression so strong as to have all the 
force of an intellectual conviction) in the absolute reality of the 
external world; and we place second, not because it is less univer- 
sal, but because it presents less unanimity of form and less per- 
sistent vigour, the belief in God. The former «f these is a check 
to pure idealism, and the latter a check to pure materialism. Their 
action is thus upon the extreme poles of thought, and tends to 
produce that kind of mental oscillation, rather than equilibrium, 
which is represented by the school of absolute dualism. It will 
readily be conceded at the present day that any influence that is 
preventive or destructive of the bald realism of the empiricists is to 
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be welcomed; and there are those, too, who will claim that our 
natural impressions of the physical plane are useful as a steadying 
t ballast in our mental excursions. But the utility of these ideas 

must not enter into our consideration in our search of truth. If we 
want to descend into the depths of a mine we do not attach our- 
selves to a free balloon; or if we want to soar above the clouds 
he we do not enter the car of a captive one. Utility is, of course, 
4 not to be ignored, but it cannot influence logical methods; it has 
| 








the character of a final cause, and therefore must be fosterior, not 

anterior, to knowledge. We cannot predicate the use of an un- 
; known object. All that we are concerned with in the immediate 
: enquiry are the actual effects of these influences upon the process 
of reasoning, and if we would view these effects in just perspective 
we have but to turn our eyes to the systems of speculation favoured 
by the average theologian. Whether these systems have taken 
the reality of the physical world as their base, and have raised 
thereupon their structure with God as its crown; or whether they 
' have started with God, and have from that sublime elevation de- 
aa scended upon the physical world, these pseudo-philosophies have 
nothing better to show than a Deus ex machind. 

The poverty of such speculations is not surprising, and so far 
as their influence extends they must retard the cause of meta- 
physics, and at the same time confuse the thought of students of 
/ | religious theory by unnecessarily multiplying its difficulties. If 
pe they do not guide us on the true track of philosophy, they indicate 

clearly the path we ought to eschew. The two classes of ideas we 

; are considering can be of no real service to philosophical enquiry 
$ from our point of view of philosophy. The means of philosophy 
, (as we understand the science) are truths in their simplest form; 
he its method of development is a purely ratiocinative one ; its results 
| being thus reasoned truths, it is a science in the strict sense. The 
| absolute reality of the external world, and the existence of God, 
are vastly complex ideas. We do not say on that account that they 
are not truths; but what we do say is that, being complex ideas 
imposed ex Aypothesi with the authority of dogmas, we cannot by 
arguing from them establish a reasoned philosophical system. All 
attempts to do so by their failure have discredited mental specula- 

m tion. These ideas are not the true starting point of metaphysics, 
but the true end. If we begin our investigations with the material 

world, we shall end, not in science of mind, but in physical science, 

and shall, perhaps, arrive at the conclusion that “thought is a 
secretion of the brain as bile is of the liver.” If we start with the 

being and nature of God we shall end in the barren, arid, and dust- 
blinding desert of scholastic theology. These awful overtakings 

we can only avert by being faithful to that order of study which 


— 


—— — 
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places method before truth, form before matter, subjective before 
objective. If ontology be accessible to us it must be through psy- 
chology: the theory of Being can only be known through the 
theory of Knowing. We can have no conception of a first cause 
without first possessing a conception of causality; we can have no 
conception of existence outside of us, without first having a con- 
ception of our own existence. 

Every complex problem that can engage thought has been 
pressed into the building of great systems to explain all things ; 
whilst the initial conditions of all speculation have been too often 
overlooked. The neglect of these conditions has been due to their 
nearness to us—to our familiarity with them. We have seen them 
always, but, perhaps, only fitfully into them: and these home truths 
are those first principles which we must go down to if we would 
build up a reasoned system of thought on an immoveable founda- 
tion. We are familiar with the products of civilisation, and if we 
would learn the thousand and one agents that have laboured to 
produce them we must search the dimly-lighted chambers of the 
obscure past. And so the formative principles of reasoned 
thought, and the matrix of their activities must be sought in the 
depths of the mind. They lie there: as in the soil lie hidden the 
sources of the spring and flow of sap life. 

The method of philosophy is, therefore, an analytical method, 
and its foundations are reached only with the discovery of the 
primary phenomena of consciousness—the necessary intuitions of 
the mind. These truths are not confined to the axioms of geo- 
metry: they are, indeed, of a different character. They do not 
appeal to us exactly as do the axioms, and they touch our ex- 
perience in a different way. Like the axioms, they are necessary, 
but unlike the axioms, they are productive. Compared with the 
necessary truths of philosophy the axioms of geometry appear to 
be complex. We “feel” the former to be true by a kind of instinct 
or impulse ; the latter impress themselves upon us by furnishing 
their own evidence of their truth. 

Let us consider for a moment in what way we are affected by 
the necessary intuitions, and for this purpose let us take the funda- 
mental truth—the basic fact of metaphysics—that in every cogni- 
tion the mind snows itself together with whatever else it knows. 
We are not called upon here to press home the truth of this pro- 
position. Perhaps a little reflection may be required to realise 
its truth; but for this realisation (and here is our point) no refer- 
ence to our external experience is necessary. Indeed, no such 
experience is available. But this is not the character of the 
axioms of geometry. “The whole is greater than a part,” is not 
purely the enunciation of a fact, but the enunciation of a fact 
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together with the evidence of its truth. It is true that the predi- 
cate of the proposition is contained in its subject, and that the 
self-evidence thus furnished is so complete that we require no ex- 
traneous proof. But such proof is available; we can test its truth 
experimentally by our senses: not, of course, independently of our 
mental conceptions of “greater” and “less,” but by enlarging our 
method of proof by an element culled from objective experience. 
The distinction, then, between the necessary truths of philosophy 
and the axioms of geometry (which have been called by Tatham 
the primary and secondary principles respectively) is a real one, 
and we think important, though such may not appear to be so at 
first sight. “So long,” it may be said, “as the primary principles 
go to build up the science of mind, and the secondary the science 
of geometry, why should the question of the identity or diversity 
of their natures trouble us?” The answer to this, apart from the 
grave error of identifying the axioms of one science with those of 
another, seems to us to lie in the fact that whilst both these prin- 
ciples are indigenous to, and have their A4adi¢at in the mind, the 
secondary have a practical application, or significance 4 posteriori, 
which cannot be claimed in the same sense for the primary. They 
are thus dissimilar in their ambitions and movements ; and we could 
not, therefore, confound their natures without vitiating reasoning. 
This will be made clear if we consider how we are affected by the 
truths of geometry. We perceive them; but these perceptions are 
not the content and whole purpose of the science. Its truths 
originating in the mind, and always appertaining thereto, are pro- 
jected and applied to another plane. When a student of mathe- 
matics becomes engrossed in his profession as an architect or 
engineer, he runs the risk of losing sight of the primary relations 
of the science to self—of its spiritual heritage—in the practical ap- 
— of its principles in the world outside. From the thought 
of the class-room he passes to the affairs of the external universe, 
and realises therein the material justification of his past exertions 
in the sphere of mind. He associates what were to him originally 
pure mental forms with physical objects, and his outlook and in- 
look ultimately, perchance, become dominated by physical im- 
pressions. A result analogous to this must take place when the 
philosopher loses sight of the importance of realising the presence 
of the spiritual factor in all cognition; when he mistakes the end 
for the beginning of mental science ; when he confounds thoughts 
with things; and regards the dogmatist of whatever complexion he 
may be as an authority on the legitimate methods and boundaries 
of intellectual speculation. We may thus be misled even by the 
tendencies peculiar to the operations of the necessary intuitions 
themselves, for although we are always conscious of ourselves, 
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together with whatever else we are consctous of, we are not always 
so conscious in the same degree. The consciousness of the sub- 
jective factor is strongest when the object is a thought; weaker 
when it is a thing; and weakest when the thing excites the fewest 
formal associations. And this consciousness of self may become 
so attenuated by the sensuous pressure upon our attention of phy- 
sical objects, that its importance may be easily overlooked. Were 
we with such loss of power and impaired vision to search the out- 
side world for the existence of God, at the best we should feel 
that the God we had found was divided from ourselves; but if we 
find the object of our search when the consciousness of ourselves 
in every cognition is clear and strong, He will be found not outside 
of us—not cut off from us—but with us, because within us. It is 
only this personal, intimate, relation between subject and object 
that furnishes the true character of spiritual propinquity, associa- 
tion, and alliance. Without the sphere of this relation nothing 
can be real #o us. The real does not lose its reality by entering 
the sphere of mind, but substantiates it. Neglect of this concep- 
tion of the ever-present self in consciousness, in fusion with the 
object of thought, is responsible for that fund of intellectual effort 
which has been productive of pseudo-philosophies and religious 
doubts. To expect to find God in the external universe, quite 
regardless of this conception, would be as futile as to look to the 
external world for a reasoned explanation of itself. We can know 
neither the one nor the other ger se; and the errors of such pro- 
ductions are based upon the assumption that we can. Cosmogony 
and theology may be prior to philosophy in the historical order, 
but in the logical order philosophy must come first. Any effort to 
build the science of metaphysics upon cosmogony or on theology 
would be an attempt to measure the contents of mind from what it 
does not contain, and could only result in the désécle of mental 
speculation and religious theory. 

These considerations suggest that it is not sufficient for the 
well-being and progress of philosophy that the different systems 
under its name should be linked together by the common under- 
standing that the sphere of mental science is mind—the snow/led ge 
of things, not things ger se; but in addition they must agree in 
their conceptions of the nature of knowledge, for it is in the ab- 
sence of this agreement that the differences between them have 
arisen. Indeed, it would, perhaps, be more correct to say that 
these differences in the ultimate conclusions of the systems are due 
not to misunderstandings of the nature of knowledge, but to the 
neglect of the enquiry as to what is the constitution of that nature. 
The systems differ in their results, but they agree im the cause of 
their differences. To us it seems inconceivable that there can be 
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room for misunderstanding as to the nature of knowledge so soon 
as the suspicion is awakened in the mind that its nature is itself an 
object of analysis: that is to say, that knowledge is a complex 
fact that may be resolved into its primary elements. What can 
these elements be but those indicated by the primary intuitions of 
the mind? If knowledge were the resultant of two ideas merely 
in juxtaposition—of ego and mon-ego—it would not be susceptible 
of analysis; but if it be so susceptible than one or both of these 
terms—ego and non-ego—must be complex. We must suppose the 
ego (being the percipient) to be indivisible, and therefore com- 
plexity must be predicated not of it, but of the xon-ego. This 
argument is not disturbed by the fact that a ‘hought may be the 
object of cognition. Now, we can determine what the element is 
with which the mon-ego is combined directly we perceive that this 
complexity arises from the simple fact that there can be no cogni- 
tion without consciousness. We may “know” a vast number of 
things of which we are not conscious at any one moment—of 
things lying latent in the store-house of the mind, sué-/imine, but 
there can be no act of ‘knowledge without consciousness. The 
non-ego, then, by the mere fact of entering consciousness becomes 
complex; it at once becomes fused with the medium it enters; it 
is no longer a thing, a thought, but our thing, our thought; it is 
no longer a mere isolated object, but an odject plus sudject, and 
such, with the indivisible percipient subject, must be the ultimate 
resolution of the nature of knowledge. 

The cause of philosophy must be retarded if we waver in our 
allegiance to this mental attitude. To such non-allegiance is due 
the popular supposition that the crude dualism of ordinary thought 
(the belief in spirit, and in an external, independent world of mat- 
ter) comes historically first, and instinctively, to man. This is, 
however, contrary to fact: we are not dualists first, and do not 
become monists afterwards on reflection, but are monists before all 
else. Monism is the earliest phase of speculation, in individual 
life. To the child there is but one universe—the world outside of 
him. If his fancy creates imaginary beings and things, it is the 
outside world that he peoples with them. He mows nothing 
about more worlds than one, and that to him is the physical world. 
But monist though he be, his view, because a one-sided view, re- 
presents a false monism. He begins by regarding matter as the 
all-in-all; when he grows up and discovers mind he feels that hat 
has a like claim upon his regard; and holding in equipoise these 
mutually incompatible views, his false monism is succeeded by a 
false dualism. If he finds himself unable to support his position— 
to keep his balance—and imagines that he can get at the truth by 
abandoning one or other of these views, whichever theory he may 
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espouse—that of mind er se, or that of matter per se—he will be 
exchanging his false dualism for a false monism. His dualism 
separates, but does not combine; his monism excludes, but does 
not include; the one lacks sympathy, the other lacks discrimina- 
tion; both are subversive of intellectual harmony. His dualism 
he feels can only be unified in some higher mind; by his monism 
he imagines he can unite the two all-in-alls by throwing over the 
reality of one-half of his experience. This popular dualism, cut 
off from reasoning, whose vindication is, if anywhere, outside the 
sphere of human intelligence, cannot represent the true equilibrium 
of thought. There can only be such equilibrium in consciousness, 
whose necessary conditions are in their essence stable, permanent, 
and unequivocal. Through these conditions, dualism—the true 
dualism—unites, harmonises, and explains experience. They are 
essential to its being. We can have no perception of a difference 
between ourselves and not ourselves, except in consciousness, 
where alone ego and mon-ego come into intellectual apposition and 
coalescence. And the converse is also true; dualism is a per- 
manent fact of consciousness, and therefore is a necessary factor 
of philosophy. A thinking mind without the duality of conscious- 
ness is inconceivable, for thoughts and things are alike objects of 
cognition. To think of oneself as in a world which is not oneself 
is not peculiar to any particular state of existence, nor to any par- 
ticular order of mental power, but is a necessary condition of all 
intelligence, in all states. The dualism thus based upon a neces- 
sary intuition of mind suggests its relationship to a monism that 
satisfies the conditions of philosophical truth. It is unified in the 
human mind through that essential native property and propensity 
of the percipient ego to infuse its own being with every object it 
entertains. The acceptance of, and regard for, this fact, which 
includes, brings together, correlates, and unites all experience in 
mind, is true monism. 

In seeking the causes which, in our opinion, must be produc- 
tive of error in mental speculation, and which have actually re- 
tarded the development of philosophy, we have concentrated atten- 
tion, not upon questions of advanced metaphysics—not upon the 
science of Being—but upon those elementary theorems which lie 
nearest to the fundamental truths upon which they are based, and 
belong to the theory of Knowing. Indeed, the principal causes of 
error are to be found in misconceptions of the fundamental truths 
themselves. A fertile source of such misconceptions is the vague 
notion that philosophy may be approached by many avenues. It 
may truly, in a sense, be so approached; but not as a scientific 
study. We constantly find that ordimary topics of conversation 
lead us unawares on to “ philosophical” ground, but we contribute 
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nothing by these incursions to the science of philosophy. The 
science of mind is unapproachable from outside of mind. Its rela- 
tion to the other sciences is essentially different from their relation 
to each other. Evidence of disregard of this fact afforded by the 
then existing philosophical systems, made so great a thinker as 
Kant almost despair of'a science of metaphysics. He saw, how- 
ever, that for such a science to exist it must be established upon 
the fundamental truths of the mind, with, for its instrument, the 
human reason. To him, as to Descartes and Socrates, the science 
of Knowing came before the science of Being, and thus psychology 
was the starting point with them all. Where else could we start 
from with the certitude of a sure footing? To us, it seems self- 
evident that the science of metaphysics must begin with the human 
mind, with the percipient ¢go, with the phenomena of conscious- 
ness, the necessary conditions of thought, the nature, function, and 
limitations of reason. From such foundations it must proceed by 
the only method which deserves to be called scientific, the method 
of strict reasoning; and every proposition which is presented to 
the mind must be tested as every theorem oi geometry is tested, 
namely, by its harmonious relation to every ascertained truth ;— 
that is, to every truth established upon the necessary intuitions of 
the mind. 
DAVID HENRY WILSON. 








Juty. 


APPOINTMENTS TO THE CIVIL 
SERVICE, 


THE recent announcement of a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the system of appointment to the Civil Service makes it opportune 
to offer some criticisms of the present system, and to consider the 
value of certain changes which have been publicly advocated. The 
question is one which needs some special knowledge to write about 
profitably. The present writer’s qualification is that he was for- 
merly for many years himself a Government servant, and has 
worked for many years past at preparing candidates for the exami- 
nation for First-Class Clerkships in the Home Civil Service. The 
examination for these clerkships is concurrent with that for the 
Civil Service of India, and with that for the appointments which 
are officially designated Eastern Cadetships in the Colonial Service. 
It is by far the most important of all the competitive examinations 
in the Empire, and attracts yearly a field of 200 to 250 candidates ; 
the best of these candidates are University men of the highest 
ability, who, as a rule, rise quickly to important positions in the 
public service. During the past ten years many hundreds of candi- 
dates have passed through the writer’s hands, and he has, there- 
fore, had abundant opportunity of observing the abilities and 
character of the men who try successfully or unsuccessfully to ob- 
tain Civil Service appointments. At the same time he is able to 
compare them with the officials of the Government department in 
which he worked as a young man. That department was the 
British Museum, and the method of entering it was quite different 
from the examination for the First-Class Clerkships just mentioned. 
The latter examination is perfectly open and unrestricted; it is 
free from any kind of patronage or nomination. But the British 
Museum was then, and still remains, a “limited competition,” entry 
to which could only be obtained by nommation: while all the elder 
officials when the present writer began his service had received their 
appointments under a non-competitive system, and were, for the 


most part, men who had not enjoyed the advantage of a university 
education. Thus the writer's experience has been with officials 


appointed by patronage, appomted by a mixture of patronage and 


competition, and appomted by open competition. 
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The conclusions to which my experience has led me are 
numerous and various, but they can all be arranged ultimately under 
two heads; one is that competition for appointments should be as 
unrestricted as possible; the other is the importance of a high 
standard of education in the Government official These are my 
two great principles; but it may be thought that, after all, they are 
fairly obvious principles which do not need much intelligence and 
experience to discover. I would answer that, although they may be 
recognized in theory, they are far from being recognized fully in 
practice. If they were fully recognized they would involve the 
condemnation of many of the present arrangements, and the sub- 
stitution of other arrangements ; and they would discredit various 
proposals for change put forward by persons of no small authority. 
I propose to call my two principles the Principle of Freedom and 
the Principle of High Education. Now for the Principle of 
Freedom. 

The Principle of Freedom has three things to recommend it. 
It gives the selecting body a wide field of selection. The only re- 
striction which is advantageous is a restriction which bars out un- 
suitable candidates, men of poor ability, poor instruction, and bad 
moral character. Apart from these salutary restrictions, it is de- 
sirable that the field should be as large as possible. It is practic- 
ally certain that, with a large field, the selecting body will find a 
sufficient number of able men to fill up vacancies. The bearing of 
this remark will appear later, when we come to discuss patronage 
and other restrictions upon freedom of competition. Another ad- 
vantage of Freedom is that it enables men sprung from all classes 
to obtain admission to the public service. Although it is desirable 
that the upper grades of the public service should be filled by men 
who have characteristics which are found preponderantly in the 


‘upper class, it is not desirable that they should be recruited exclu- 


sively from that class. Able men arise in every class, and for very 
obvieus reasons it is desirable that poor and clever boys should 
have their fair opportunity of advancement. Now, restrictions 
always operate against poor men. [If there is a limit of income, as 
in the Diplomatic Service, it is always a lower limit, never an upper 
limit. The regulation says a candidate must have at least £400 a 
year; it never says he must not exceed £400 a year. Ifthe restriction 
is one of patronage, the patron never excludes the well-to-do in 
favout of his poorer rival. Thirdly, the principal of Freedom does 
more than any other system to ensure that the nght men find their 
way into the nght posts. This is the system adopted in the great 
consolidated examination for the Home, Indian, and Colonial Ser- 
vices, which I have already mentioned. Posts of the most various 
character, to the number of about 130, are offered to unrestricted 
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competition, and candidates choose their posts freely, according to 
their place in the order of merit. This system works well, and its 
success depends on the ability of the young men to choose their 
own career. My long knowledge of candidates from the Univer- 
sity convinces me that they have this ability. The University is a 
microcosm, and experience of it is a fair substitute for knowledge 
of the great world outside. By the time he has spent four years in 
Oxford the average man has a shrewd idea of the kind of work 
which he is fit for. Even if he is not competent to judge himself 
he generally has a parent or guardian or tutor who can guide him. 
The result is that the round men find their way into the round 
holes, and the square men into the square holes. It is the rarest 
thing, in my experience, to meet a man with sufficient intelligence 
to get a good place in the examination, and yet with so little judg- 
ment that he does not know whether he is better fitted for foreign 
or for home service. 

There is much freedom under the present arrangements, but 
there is not enough freedom, and I hope that the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission will tend to the increase of freedom. The 
most odious restriction of freedom is patronage, which, in spite of all 
the reforms of the last half-century, still retains much of its old and 
sinister power. Few persons who have not studied carefully the 
Civil Service Year Book, have any idea how many posts are even 
now filled by simple patronage, or by that modified form of patron- 
age called “limited competition.” The trouble which led to. the 
appointment of the present Royal Commission arose in the Educa- 
tion Office, and this office is the largest and most important of those 
which are filled by patronage. It is hard to imagine any valid 
reason for excepting education appointments from competition. 
The Diplomatic Service one can understand, but why Education? 
Either the present education-officials are as good as the men who 
stand near the top of the Open Competition, or they are inferior. 
If they are inferior, they are not fit to hold their posts; if they are 
as good, they could have entered the office by competition. 

The same arguments apply to the system of limited competi- 
tion. To enter the British Museum competition, for example, the 
candidate must secure a nomination from one of the Principal 
Trustees. There is no justification whatever for this system. Here 
I speak from intimate personal knowledge, having obtained the 
first place in this examination in the competition of 1890, and hav- 
ing served for more than seven years as an assistant in the 
Museum Library. My distinct impression was that the elder men 
who entered by simple patronage were, as a whole, inferior in 
scholarship and industry to the men who entered by limited com- 
petition. Of the limited competition men, some would have 
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obtained posts under an open system, while some owed their posts 
to the limitation ; and the former were much better librarians than 
the latter. One fact, brought home very strongly by my Museum 
experience, was the effect of patronage and “ limitation” in putting 
men into unsuitable posts. There were men in the Library who 
were evidently out of place there; though they would have done 
good work in some other less bookish and sedentary occupation. 
Officials out of their proper place are never very useful or very 
happy. They are not bad enough to be dismissed, and not good 
enough to be promoted to responsible positions. They drift along 
through their official life till the time comes to take their pension, 
and then disappear, to the great relief of their colleagues and 
superiors. 

Everything then points to the total abolition of patronage as 
a means of entering the public service. Patronage is a thoroughly 
bad system in every way: it does not secure efficient public 
servants; it encourages a domineering and patronizing spirit in 
the patron, and a servile, mendicant spirit in the patronized; it 
discourages self-reliance and depresses industry; it fills the air 
with suspicion and gives occasion to accusations of partiality; it 
puts hostility between classes and makes the poorer people think 
there is a conspiracy to keep them in subjection. 

Another influence tending to reduction of freedom is the mul- 
tiplication of examinations: it takes some little study to see exactly 
how this works. At present there are far too many examinations. 
Besides the great consolidated examination, there are separate ex- 
aminations for the British Museum, for clerkships in the Foreign 
Office, for posts in the General Consular Service, for Student Inter- 
preterships in China, for Student Interpreterships in the Levant 
and for various other posts. Now all these separate examinations 
are needless because, though the duties of the offices differ, the 
same class of men is required in each case. They inflict both 
hardship upon men seeking employment and do injury to the public 
service. Every special examination requires special tuition in out- 
of-the-way subjects which can only be learnt with an expensive 
crammer who has established a special course of lectures for the 
examination. Moreover, the examinations are held at different 
dates and, in addition to the actual time spent in preparation, a can- 
didate generally spends some months in waiting till a vacancy is 
announced. Now all this absolutely bars out the poorer men. 
Such men at the end of their college course are generally “ hard up” 
and anxious to earn money as soon as possible. It is quite impos- 
sible for them to spend several months on an expensive course of 
special coaching, with the possibility of being rejected and having 
to start on some other course with resources completely ex- 
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hausted. The injury to the public service lies in narrowing the 
field of selection. Apart from the exclusion of the poorer men the 
mere multiplication of examinations narrows the field. Consider 
how this works. Suppose there are 4 different examinations for 
16 posts for which 80 candidates offer themselves, of whom 16 are 
able men and the rest of varying degrees of mediocrity. Now it is 
not at all likely that these 16 men will so distribute themselves 
that just 4 will enter for each of the 4 examinations and be selected 
for the vacancies. It is practically certain that the distribution 
will be uneven, and that 1 able man, for example, will enter for 
examination A, 3 able men for B, 5 for C and 7 for D. If the 4 
examinations had been combined 16 able men would have 
been appointed, but with 4 examinations in different subjects at 
different times the chance is that perhaps a quarter of the able men 
will be rejected and their places filled by men of lower capacity. 

The reason for the multiplying of examinations is a most 
mischievous and illiberal fallacy which has been scotched indeed, 
but it is still far from extinct: it is that candidates for employment 
should be examined in the subject matter of their future duties. 
Thus candidates for the Office of Woods are required to have an 
elementary knowledge of conveyancing, candidates for the Board 
of Agriculture are examined in the General History and Nature of 
Commons, candidates for the Board of Agriculture are examined on 
the Diseases of Animals Act, candidates for the Consular Service 
are examined on Contracts of Marine Insurance, Bottomry and 
Respondentia. This is a thoroughly bad system. Candidates 
should never be examined in these out-of-the-way departmental 
subjects, they should be examined only in the recognized subjects 
of a good liberal education. An able and well-educated man will 
pick up a knowledge of these special subjects in the first few weeks 
of his official experience. If it be thought necessary to examine 
in them, the examination should be held at the end of the first 
year of office. Confitmation of the appointment might be delayed 
till the end of that year and be made conditional on the attain- 
ment of proficiency in the special subjects of the department. 

The true line of progress lies in the consolidation and simpli- 
fication of the examination system. Much has been done in this 
direction already. The great consolidated examination for Home, 
India and the Colonies has been formed out of examinations which 
were once separate. The process should be carried much 
further. If all those little hole-and-corner examinations were com- 
bined with the existing big examination a great boon would be 
conferred both upon candidates and upon the public service. 

Some minor but still useful reforms may be indicated tending 
towards Freedom. At present all the examinations are held in 
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London. This is a hardship. The great consolidated examina- 
tion, at least, should be held in several centres simultaneously. It 
is hard that a poor and deserving Scotchman or Irishman should 
be dragged to London when the papers might just as well be sent 
to him in Edinburgh or Dublin. The examination should be held 
in about a dozen centres distributed fairly through the United King- 
dom on the system of the Oxford and Cambridge Locals. 

Another reform is needed in regard to the examination fee. 
The fee for the big examination is £6. Fees for other examina- 
tions vary in amount, but if a man went in for a “course” of them, 
the aggregate would be considerable. This fee system seems to be 
quite unworthy of a great government and contrary to its true in- 
terest. It is even more important for the Service to get good men 
than it is for good men to get into the Service. For good men entry 
into the Service should be made as cheap and easy as possible. 
I suggest that fees should be exacted only from candidates who 
fall below a certain standard of merit. For convenience of collec- 
tion the fee might have been levied on all candidates, but it should 
be returned to those who are up to the standard. This temporary 
exaction of the fee would be no real hardship. In Oxford, at 
least, a poor man of well-known ability would find no difficulty in 
getting his fee paid for him. Special arrangements might be made 
to meet such cases whereby a friend or College might pay the fee 
to the examination authorities and receive it back if the man suc- 
ceeded, without it passing through the hands of the candidate at 
all. 

Another point which is important for the recruiting of the 
Service, but which I will not enlarge on because it is outside the 
reference of the Royal Commission, is that of Commencing 
Salaries. The commencing salary of the Indian Civil Service is 
£400 per annum ; this is fully adequate: that of a few of the best 
Home Offices is £200; this is just adequate: that of most of the 
Home Offices is £150; this is inadequate. For £150 a year you 
cannot attract a sufficient number of first-rate men. A certain 
number of first-rate men are attracted, some of whom have private 
incomes. But the general conditions of employment are such that 
£150 is not an adequate inducement. The commencing salary of all 
first-class Home clerkships should be raised to £200. 

I come now to my second principle, the principle of High 
Education for the public service. I do not wish to utter a string 
of platitudes on the value of education. I think that most people 
who have had practical experience of a government department 
will bear me out that well-educated officials are preferable to ill- 
educated officials: their minds are more supple and adaptable, their 
views of policy wider and more sagacious, their outlook on life 
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altogether more liberal and humane. Above all, they weat better. 
Old age ought to be a period of maturity; unfortunately 
it is often a period of degeneration. Men of incomplete 
education are frequently brisk, bustling and effective in their earlier 
years, but “go off” sadly when they get older. Education is a 
great preservative against mental decay. A really cultured man 
seldom declines into a “ fossil.” 

Now there is a real danger that the Royal Commission, yield- 
ing to a strong but mistaken public outcry, should recommend a 
change which would be fatal to the standard of Official education ; 
I mean the filling of first-grade posts, not by appointment of men 
aged 22 or 23 years who have had the best education, but by pro- 
motion from below of men who entered the Service in boyhood. 
This change has recently been advocated by some important organs 
of Liberal opinion on the plea that it would democratize the 
Service. But this is not the proper way to democratize the Service. 
The proper way is to provide such a ladder of scholarships that 
boys from the humblest homes way have a chance of the best edu- 
cation. Then they can enter the Service imbued with the best 
traditions of the upper classes, though their origin is from the lower. 
It is of course desirable that a certain proportion of exceptional men 
should be promoted from below, but the proportion should not be 
a preponderant one. The only really plausible reason for making 
promotion from below a general rule is that a civil servant is not 
efhcient without minute technical knowledge, which knowledge can 
only be acquired by serving from boyhood im the ranks. 
But this argument is really quite fallacious. Those who know the 
actual work of an upper-division clerk are well aware that minute 
technical knowledge is quite a subordinate qualification. For 
example, a clerk in the Secretariat of the General Post Office does 
not require to have served apprenticeship to letter-sorting or tele- 
graphy ; it would be little advantage to him to have begun life asa 
rural postman. His work lies in the general administration and de- 
veloping of the Post Office, with the remedy of abuses and redress 
of grievances, the adoption of improvements and recent inventions, 
the promotion of the deserving, and the punishment of delinquents. 
Technical knowledge would be some help to him; but it is much 
more important that his early years should have been spent, not in 
bread-work, but in mental training ; that he should have been im- 
bued with an exalted conception of public duty, and have acquired 
the habit of dealing with men without fear or favour ; and that he 
should be able to hold his own intellectually and socially with all 
whom departmental business may bring him into connection. 

Another mistaken proposal may be urged upon the Royal 
Commission from a very different quarter, the proposal to make 
the subjects obligatory for the higher Civil Service Examination 
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céiricide precisely with the existing University curriculum. The 
réason against the proposal is that the University curriculum is too 
narrow, and leaves out many things which the average intelligent 
citizen ought to know. It is possible to leave Oxford with the 
highest honours, and yet to know nothing of English literature, of 
English History, of the General History of Modern Europe, of 
Political Economy, of Economic History, of the History and 
Theory of Political Institutions. Four or five years ago, when im- 
portant changes were made in the examination, this narrow-minded 
proposal was pressed strongly upon the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, and very properly rejected by them. At present almost 
every Arts candidate takes up two or three of the just-mentioned 
subjects, in addition to his classical work. If inconvenience is 
caused by discrépancy between the University curriculum and the 
scope of the examination, the remedy lies in the expansion and 
liberalizing of the University curriculum. 

One proposal which is sure to be made to the Royal Commis- 
sion is that the competitive examination should be abolished alto- 
gether, and candidates selected by an impartial Board on the 
strength of testimonials and university distinctions. This is a 
vast topic, and would demand an essay all to itself for full dis- 
cussion. I dismiss it briefly because I think it outside the range of 
practical politics. It would be utterly impossible to work such a 
system in a way which would not give rise to vitter complaints of 
partiality. Testimonials are worthless in estimating exactly the 
relative merits of a very large number of candidates. University 
distinctions have no constant value; a first-class in one “school” 
is not equivalent to a first-class in another “school”; a first-class 
at one university is not equivalent to a first-class at another univer- 
sity. Moreover, there would be endless difficulties about the order 
of merit, which is so important for the allocation of posts. The 
system of the present big consolidated examination is not perfect, 
but it has been greatly improved in recent years, and can be im- 
proved still further. Its merits are that it is absolutely impartial ; 
that the able man almost always succeeds under it ; and that candi- 
dates, in preparing for it, acquire habits of industry which they 
carry into their official life. 

Personally, I feel little doubt that good will come of the de- 
liberations and recommendations of the Royal Commission; its 
composition inspires confidence in the minds of those who are in 
touch with the Civil Service, with politics, and with education. The 
present position is that the country has the nucleus of a good 
system of appointment; what we want is that the system should 
be extended and consolidated in accordance with the principles of 
the statesmen who established it. Undoubtedly, the greatest dan- 
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ger lies in the clamorous ambitions of the half-educated middle- 
class parent, who took his boy away from school at the age of 15, 
sent him for a few weeks cramming to a “ Civil Service College,” 
and thereby got him a post as boy-clerk in the Lower Division. 
He now expects his son to go rapidly up the Service, and bitterly 
resents the idea that a young man fresh from Oxford or Cambridge 
should be put over him into a higher position. At the time of the 
agitation about the Holmes circular, one London newspaper, at 
least, was full of complaints from this class of people, and the 
editor of the paper supported them under the mistaken notion that 
he was working in the cause of democracy. But a democracy to 
be worth anything must be founded on intellectual aristocracy. The 
vulgarization and disintellectualizing of our Civil Service would be 
a fatal blow to the aspirations of the social reformer. 


HENRY STURT. 





OUR DEFECTIVES. 


No one with any regard for social improvement desires to see the 
state of marriage fenced around by legal impediments. He simply 
asks for it to be seriously and scientifically regarded. If we take 
such pains in suitably selecting mates for our animals, why is man 
to mate haphazard? Can we not be practical men and women, and 
in the ordering of the most vital course of life can we not aim at 
fulfilment of a practical duty, or are we so wedded to old happy- 
go-lucky principles that we cannot depart from the rut which 
produces defectives ? 

What is a defective? The question assumes importance be- 
cause on and after the 1st of January, 1913, any person marrying a 
defective will commit a misdemeanour. The position myst be 
faced, and before putting the crucial question the prospective candi- 
date for matrimonial honours must ask “Are you a defective?” 
No medical certificate of fitness—no clean bill of health—the Act 
declares that an overseer, a relieving officer, a medical officer of 
any poor law union or an ordinary constable who may have 
reason to believe that a person is a defective within the meaning 
of the Act, shall notify the same to the local authority. 

Does not this proposition place too much power in the hands 
of irresponsible persons, persons who by their training are not the 
best qualified to form an opinion? 

Persons subject to be dealt with under the Act are those :— 
found wandering about, neglected or cruelly treated (this should 
cleanse the Embankment from its nightly exhibitions of misery) ; 
who are habitual drunkards ; idiots, persons so deeply defective in 
mind as to be unable to guard themselves against common physical 
dangers; imbeciles, persons incapable of earning their living by 
reason of mental defect; feeble-minded persons, capable of 
-earning their living under favourable circumstances, but incapable of 
competing on normal terms with their fellows or of managing them- 
selves or their affairs with ordinary prudence ; moral imbeciles, who 
display mental defect coupled with vicious or criminal propensities 
on which punishment has little or no deterrent effect ; mentally in- 
firm persons, who, through age or decay of their falculties, are in- 
capable of managing themselves or their affairs. 
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There are very many well-disposed persons who on reading 
these definitions will speak volumes on interference with the 
liberty of the subject. Will these good people remember that it 
is proposed to deal with an evil which has increased year by 
year since England has been a nation. To-day its proportions are 
alarming. We only require the best practical men and women ; all 
others encumber the road of those who are doing good work. It is 
essential that these degenerates be segregated, that they shall be 
deprived of opportunity for procreating children. Six years 
ago a defective girl of 16 was discharged from an institution. She 
matried, and is now the mother of six children, all of them more or 
less defective. 

I think it would be well if a clause were added to this im- 
portant Act, making assurance doubly sure, that no marriage should 
take place in future without production of a medical certificate of 
fitness. Why?—Because one of the contracting parties may in- 
herit vicious tendencies which might be transmitted to posterity to 
develop later into the defective stage. 

There is a much needed Act now under the consideration of the 
legislature and which the authorities intend to see through—the Bill 
relating to the white slave traffic. I would ask a question (the 
age of consent is to be raised to 18): can a girl of 18 who consents 
to her own degradation be a defective within the meaning of the 
Act? To be effective, the Feeble-minded Act and the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act should be read together. A girl of 18 cannot 
know the perils on which she is embarking, she is incapable of 
managing her own affairs and it is possible she may bring defectives 
into the world. Again, those men who loiter in certain districts at 
night are persons of vicious tendencies, they are in pursuit of 
vicious objects. Are they “moral imbeciles” within the 
meaning of the Act?—If not, why not? Do not meet the 
point by wild hysterics over “liberty of the subject.” This is no 
infringement of liberty, it is a curtailment of unbridled license 
which is a disgrace to our civilization (?) and to our vaunted Chris- 
tianity. The despised black races can show us a far higher morality 
than we are exhibiting in this age of modern advancement. The 
Government plan for the protection and supervision of our defec- 
tives is of a most far-reaching character, and certainly not before 
its necessity has become obvious to the ubiquitous “meanest 
capacity.” New authorities are to be established, and for the 
general good it is to be hoped that those authorities will not be slow 
to exercise their powers. Let it be remembered that there are many 
who, though not defectives within the meaning of the Act, 
are not in possession of the sound mind in the sound body. 
What is to be done with them? They are not qualified 
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for parenthood. Are they to be allowed to procreate 
children with the great risk that those children will inherit the 
slight taint of their progenitors, only in a more marked degree. 
There is but one safeguard. The certificate of fitness must in all 
cases be the preliminary step to marriage. Because this step is a 
new departure is no reason against its adoption. It is a necessary 
step to protect the nation against possibility of a propagation of the 
unfit. A little reflection will convince any sceptic of the urgency 
and the reasonableness of the claim. It would be worse than folly, 
it would be criminal neglect if on the one hand we set up an autho- 
rity to “ supervise, protect, and control ” defectives, while we allowed 
unchecked and unheeded a possible and a very probable pro- 
duction of the evil which the State at the eleventh hour has found 
it necessary to guard against. 


JOHN HARRIS. 
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HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
OF MEN. 


ENGLISH Tory threats in London newspapers, and Ulster Unionist 
brag, bluster, and truculence, have been treated far too consider- 
ately in recent House of Commons debates, and in the English 
Liberal and Irish Nationalist Press. As a matter of fact, however, 
very little treatment beyond the barest recital of easily ascertained 
populational statistics is in any way called for. These, 
however, should be given, and after publication should 
be again and again repeated. 

It so happens that Irish Unionists owing to their supporters 
being so largely concentrated in some three or four Ulster Counties 
are in a specially favourable position for indulging in repeated 
mass meetings. Their supporters being exclusively Protestants, and 
Protestants being divided into Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and 
Methodists, they are able to use these separate divisions as stage 
armies, and march and re-march the same persons in different capa- 
cities before the political foot-lights. 

Thus the Presbyterians (who have been specially virulent in 
Ireland during the last six months) in addition to marching past 
Captain Craig, M.P., at Craigavon as Orangemen, have demon- 
strated before Sir Edward Carson at Omagh as Unionists, before 
their own clergy at Belfast as Presbyterians, and before the Rt. 
Hon. Bonar Law at Balmoral as “the men of Ulster.” The Metho- 
dists have been utilised in an exactly similar fashion, as likewise the 
Episcopalians, the three sets of demonstrators receiving easily 
given mutual assistance. Their difficulty in thus acting is reduced 
to a minimum owing to the extent to which the members of all 
three denominations are concentrated in or near the Northern 
Capital Thus, 96 per cent. of the Irish Presbyterian body is in 
Ulster, 70 per cent. being in Antrim and Down. The Methodists 
have 78 per cent. of their numbers in Ulster, and the Episcopalians 
64 per cent. As against all this, the three million and a quarter 
Roman Catholics only demonstrate as Nationalists. It may here be 
stated that of the total population of Ireland in 1911, 73.9 per cent. 
were returned as Roman Catholics; 13.1 per cent. as Protestant 
Episcopalians; 10 per cent. as Presbyterians; 1.4 per cent. as 
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Methodists. The religious proportions in the four provinces are as 
follows :— 
Roman Catholics, Protestants. 
Ulster ; 56.2 
Leinster i 14.8 
Munster ; 5.9 
Connaught ’ 3.7 


These figures go very largely to explain the very small number 
of Protestants who get elected to County Councils and other local 
bodies in the three southern provinces, and which is the subject of 
such superfluous indignation in the English Tory Press. If the 
Protestants, who are one-fourth of the Irish population (not one- 
third, as stated in the Presbyterian petition against Home Rule), 
were distributed evenly over the country their exclusion would have 
a bad appearance, and might be ascribable to intolerance. As a 
matter of fact they are so largely concentrated in Ulster, that in 
Munster and Connaught they are the merest handful of the popu- 
lation. Even in Leinster, where they are less than 15 per cent., the 
greater portion even of this‘is in Dublin City and suburbs, and in 
Dublin City they have nine members in the Corporation, and have 
had two Lord Mayors during the last twenty years, a record in 
striking contrast to the state of affairs in Belfast, which has never 
yet elected a Roman Catholic chief magistrate. The districts in 
England and Scotland are very numerous where the Catholics with 
from 10 to 20 per cent. of the population have no representation, 
and never had. In districts in England where (like the Protestants 
in Munster) they are less than 6 per cent. or (like the Protestants in 
Connaught) they are less than 4 per cent. they are not so foolish as 
to expect it, or to consider their exclusion a grievance, especially if, 
in addition to differing religiously from their neighbours, they are 
politically so likewise. | When English Conservatives show a 
general disposition, in localities where they are a majority, to elect 
Protestant Liberals it will be time enough to blame Catholic Nation- 
alists in Ireland for not voting for Protestant Unionists. As it is, it 
is a notorious fact that whenever Conservatives in England are 
unusually successful in municipal and other local contests, the cir- 
cumstance is immediately paraded as proof positive that the 
Liberals have become unpopular throughout the country, and are 
certain to be defeated at the next General Election. 

In addition to mustering the same persons over and over again 
in a variety of demonstrations, the number who take part in them is 
exaggerated in utter defiance of kuown possibilities. 

Thus the Presbyterian demonstration in Belfast last February 
was stated in the Jrvish Times to have been attended by 40,000 
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male persons. The Spectator and other London papers gave 
the number as 50,000. Not satisfied even with the higher of these 
estimates, the Unionist Associations of Ireland in their booklet in 
reply to Mr. J. McVeagh’s Nutshell, roundly assert that the meet- 
ing consisted of 53,000 delegates! Yet at the last census the 
Presbyterian males only numbered 213,776 in all Ireland, of whom 
certainly not more than 90,000 can have been from 25 to 65 years of 
age. As one-sixth of the Presbyterian clergy refused to so much as 
sign the anti-Home Rule petition that was prepared for the meet- 
ings, it may surely be assumed with safety that at least an equal 
proportion of the Presbyterian laity were in sympathy with them. 

This, however, is the merest trifle as a piece of exaggeration 
compared with the various other instances that of late have been 
obtruded. ; 

A Mr. W. Coote, J.P. (who has been since lecturing in 
Scotland), delivered himself about a couple of months ago as 
follows : 

“The day might come when they would have to shoulder their 
rifles in defence of their homes, their children, and their freedom. 
He rejoiced to think that through their Unionist Club organization 
they could at three days notice mobilise 100,000 men ready and 
willing to do their part in defence of the rights they loved so dear.” 
This speech—so says the report—was delivered at Killylea, Co. 
Armagh, in the Infant Schoolhouse! 

“A demonstration ”—says the booklet already quoted “of 
100,000 Ulstermen was held at Craigavon, on the 23rd September, 
1911. Sir Edward Carson spoke with the enthusiastic approval, 
not merely of the 100,000 Ulstermen who there assembled, du of 
the hundreds of thousands of other Ulstermen who were there 
in spirit.” 

Referring to the meeting on April 7th last, addressed at Bal- 
moral, Belfast, by the Right Hon. Bonar Law, P.C, M.P., the 
National Review, in its May number, had the following :—“ It is 
calculated that at least 100,000 men marched past, and that a quarter 
of a million—no mean nation—took part in the proceedings.” This 
estimate was too modest for Lord Charles Beresford, who accord- 
ingly stated in the House of Commons (2nd May), with reference 
to this meeting: “I was never more impressed in my life than with 
the march of those 120,000 men, as they went past the saluting 
point.” 

To expose the absurdity of the foregoing mass of bluster, truc- 
ulence, and exaggeration, is the easiest thing in the world. The 
one thing necessary is a reference to the Census Report for 1901 ; 
the Census Report for 1911 being incomplete, and only some of the 
details published. As the population of Ulster only declined dur- 
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ing the last decade by 0.3 per cent., or by 4,254 males and females, 
the 1901 census details for any practical purpose may be accepted 
as up-to-date. 
The following table gives the number of the “ men of Ulster” 
for the ages stated :— 
Ages. Number in 1901. 

20 to 30... ase ae see 120,444 

30 to 40... sas vr bos 93,084 

40 to 50... 4a sas bes 73,884 


296,412 


But as 44.2 per cent. were Roman Catholics; and as some 400 
of the non-Catholics were Jews, we get the following result :— 


Catholics ... 131,000 Protestants ... 165,000 


a 


On the assumption that men (or, at all events, the “ men of 
Ulster ”), are available up to 60 for drilling, marching, or revolver 
firing (except, of course, at soldiers), an additional 60,999 have to 
be added, bringing up the two totals to the following :— 


Catholics ... 158,000 Protestants ... 199,000 


Were we to accept the statement on page 85 of the Unionist 
booklet already quoted, that the “ Ulster Home Rule Protestant 
is a myth,” and that the Protestants of Ulster are Tory, Tariff 
Reform, anti-Home Rulers to a man—of course ignoring Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill’s great meeting in Belfast—even so, where are the 
250,000 men to be got who are stated to have been present at Mr. 
Bonar Law’s demonstration on April 7th last? 

Be it remembered and realised that the 199,000 male Pro- 
testants between 20 and 60 are given in the 1901 Census Report 
as then constituting the sum total of the male Protestant popula- 
tion of Ulster’s nine counties, minus those from 1 to 20, and from 
60 to 100! Are we to believe that every male Protestant of from 
20 to 60 ygars of age, from Donegal to Down, and from Antrim to 
Cavan, made his appearance in Belfast to march past Mr. Bonar 
Law, or to assist in the demonstration? Can the maimed, the 
halt, and the blind, the sick and infirm, have done so? Did the 
Protestants in hospitals, prisons, workhouses, and lunatic asylums 
receive a couple of days leave of absence? Were the Protestant 
soldiers, police, postmen, schoolmasters, and railway employees 
temporarily off duty? Were mills and factories, farms and shops, 
all over the nine counties—occupying nearly one-third of Ireland’s 
area—not only closed, but deserted, so far as the able-bodied Pro- 
testants were concerned? We must believe all this, and very 
much more than this, if 199,000 male Protestants can assemble in 
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Belfast, at any time, for any purpose whatever! Yet the Irish 
Times employed a three-column heading—Declaration of 250,000 
Ulstermen—March past of 100,000 Loyalists!—as descriptive of 
Mr. Bonar Law’s meeting! 

According to the Lord Mayor of Belfast—understood to be a 
mild, good-tempered, easy-going gentleman, of singularly pacific 
aspect—there would be 60,000 revolvers in Belfast on any given 
contingency. He informed the House of Commons that the 
Nationalists had from 200,000 to 300,000 revolvers, and the 
Unionists 100,000. He has evidently been misreported. No 
Ulster Unionist could admit that the Nationalists have as many 
revolvers as the Unionists. The figures, as reported, must be the 
reverse of those given. 

He has since gone one better than this. Addressing a meet- 
ing of the Nonconformist Unionist Association in London, May 
oth, he informed them that: “If it should ever be necessary for 
them to fight they could turn out 150,000 men ia three days. Their 
ancestors had defended Derry, and if they had to fight 
now—300,000 men would be ready to fight to the death, and 
ready to eat rats again.” 

Not even Mr. Horner, K.C., M.P., could improve on this. His 
statement in the House of Commons (7th May) is merely as fol- 
lows: “ We have close on 200,000 men enrolled in our Unionist 
clubs, not half of whom belong to the Orange Order. Ordinary 
drilling is actively carried on.” 

And yet, according to the detailed Census Report for 1901, 
there were even then only 165,000 male Protestants in the whole 
of Ulster from 20 to 50 years of age; or 199,000 if the males 
betwen 50 and 60 are to be added! 

The astounding powers of mobilisation possessed by Irish 
Tory Unionists for fighting purposes, would appear to be trifling 
compared with that of their female element as regards petition 
signing. Thus we read in the Jrish Times, June 12th:— 

Sir John Lonsdale presented a huge petition, signed by 
104,261 women of Ireland, against Home Rule. He said that the 
signatures were all collected within a fortnight. Unionists cheered 
while the Coalition supporters tittered.” 

There were in Ireland in 1901, 2,258,735 females, of whom 
903,497 were under twenty years of age. Of the 1,355,238 females 
over twenty, 74.3 were Roman Catholics. There were, therefore, 
348,000 Protestant women, all told, in Ireland in 1901. To have 
got nearly one-third of them to have signed a petition against 
Home Rule, or for or against anything else—within a fortnight— 
should constitute a record! 


T. GALLoway RIGG. 









THE INWARDNESS OF UNREST. 


AN inevitable result of the mighty disturbance which, at the 
present time, is apparent throughout the industrial world, and of 
the potent rivalry between the organised might of capital and 
labour, of which the late coal strike is the most serious recent mani- 
festation in this country, is the growing realisation by the nation as 
a whole—the spectator with the most vital stake upon the issues of 
such conflicts—of the immensity of the forces upon which its secur- 
ity rests, and of its own utter helplessness in moments of supreme 
crisis. It is one of the glaring defects of the modern social struc- 
ture that so many of us can, pass our days in comparative security 
and comfort, with scarcely a thought for the great army of toilers 
upon whose industry the whole edifice of civilization is based, and 
that we are only awakened to their hardships and their claims to 
justice when they take some drastic action which throws out of gear 
the whole machinery of ordered existence. 

The industrial revolution, which was an essential step in the 
march of the Western races towards a higher development, was the 
beginning of an epoch wherein were changed for all time the rela- 
tions between the worker and his employer. The introduction of 
machinery, and its application to every practical department of 
human energy constituted an event, which the historian of the 
future, looking back across the years that separate him from the 
nineteenth century with more perfect perspective than we possess, 
will appraise as being one of the most stupendous facts in the his- 
tory of the human race. One of the first fruits of the new indus- 
trial era was the creation of wealth, and the acquisition of that 
wealth by a section of the community which became known, in 
somewhat crude parlance, as “the middle class.” Side by side with 
this growth of a new rank in the social scale there sprang into 
being a vast army of workers, of whose activities the situation 
arising from the new condition of things was in urgent need. The 
earlier decades of the nineteenth century are rightly considered as 
a period wherein individuality was a predominant factor. During 
those years the men who, by reason of fortuitous circumstances or 
dominant ability—or a happy combination of the two—were able 
to utilise the advantages presented to them, were unhampered in 
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the exercise of their opportunities. The keen commercial com- 
petition which exists to-day had not yet begun, nor was labour 
sufficiently well organised to be able effectively to demand some 
share in the new prosperity. Fortunes were made with compara- 
tive ease and rapidity, and, amongst other things, the long- 
standing supremacy of the landed aristocracy was challenged, and 
permanently impaired. The later years of the century witnessed 
the birth of the modern labour movement, which is only beginning 
to realise and to demonstrate its incalculable possibilities. The 
extension of the franchise made it the duty of the masses to study 
political and economic problems, whilst the spread of education 
equipped them for that study, and they were not slow to utilise the 
chances thus presented. The expansion of the cheap Press played 
no inconsiderable part in this development, which has been greatly 
accelerated by the modification and removal of onerous legal dis- 
abilities attaching to the right of combination, which fettered the 
operations of Trade Unionism. At a time of serious peril, such as 
that through which the nation has lately passed, the air is full of 
ill-considered ideas and counsels of despair, and assuredly one of 
the most grotesque amongst the many suggestions that have re- 
cently been current was to the effect that it was the duty of the 
Government to promote legislation to pronounce Trade Unions 
illegal and sequestrate their funds. The amateur advisers who 
advocated measures of this nature have entirely misunderstood the 
significance of the new labour movement, and the increasing soli- 
darity of its various ranks, and are guilty of that elementary and 
widespread folly to which human nature is always prone, whether 
in personal affairs or in the greater business of the world of men— 
namely—the inability or unwillingness to recognise the irresistible 
logic of facts. 

There is another error, prevalent amongst the partisans of 
either of the great armies of capital and labour, which assumes that 
either of these forces is all-important. It is too often forgotten 
that on the one hand capital is useless without that manual industry 
which alone can transform it into greater wealth, and that, on the 
other hand, labour can achieve nothing apart from the knowledge, 
the foresight, and the staying power which capital can command. 
There is, however, no escaping the fact that those whose arduous 
toil has been responsible for the production of great material 
wealth, have not as yet received an adequate share of the results 
of their labours, and it is the perception of this that is the founda- 
tion of the present unrest. History and experience have impressed 
upon the workers a lesson which they will not easily forget. They 
have seen how unorganised labour is, of necessity, at the mercy of 
the power that is wielded by brains and wealth, and have dis- 
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covered that only by combination can they obtain a more equitable 
recognition of their value to the community. They have, at last, 
perceived their right to insist that they are no longer mere hire- 
lings, dependent upon the caprices of individual employers, but that 
by their sweat and toil they are contributing to a prosperity in 
which they are entitled to participate. From unhealthy factories, 
from the midst of mutilating machinery, from the death-dealing 
mine, and from the countless spheres of employment upon which 
rests the stability of the modern world, the workers are urging 
their claims, which can no longer be denied. 

We have hinted at some of the principal factors in the birth of 
this new spirit, which is animating the great industrial army, but 
there are certain subsidiary contributories, which should not be 
ignored. There has been, in late years, an increasingly lavish dis- 
play of wealth, and a marked accentuation of the insolent arrogance 
which wealth engenders amongst those who are ignorant of the true 
nature of its functions. We live in a time in which extravagance 
and display are carried to an extreme. All ages have had their 
votaries of flaunting luxury, but our own outsteps them all by 
reason of the greater opportunities for this form of indulgence that 
are offered by the increased facilities of our present-day civilisation. 
Mr. Balfour, in the course of his speech on the occasion of the 
second reading of the Coal Mines (Minimum Wages) Bill, made 
the suggestion that the present Government was not wholly free 
from responsibility for the grave situation under discussion, an 
innuendo which was warmly repudiated by Mr. Asquith. Lord 
Lansdowne subsequently gave utterance to a similar charge in more 
explicit terms in the House of Lords. In point of fact, in our 
judgment, the political events of the last few years have had con- 
siderable influence upon the more recent developments in the labour 
world. The fierce resistance to the Budget of 1909, and the 
supreme and undisguised selfishness of some of its wealthy oppo- 
nents, pointed a moral whose effect upon the less fortunate mem- 
bers of the community is being felt with no uncertain force. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s eloquent speeches in defence of his great measure 
designedly called attention to the gross inequalities between rich 
and poor, and compelled the latter to realise more definitely than 
they had ever realised before that the reward of the workers is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the toll levied upon their industry 
by those who reap golden harvests for which they have neither 
sown nor striven. Mr. Lloyd George and the Liberal Party as a 
whole, are constantly accused of the crime of setting class against 
class, and the accusation is not without the germ of substance. If 
it be setting class against class to demand why multitudes of men 
and women should be condemned to endless effort in order that 
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they may earn the bare necessities of life, and that a fortunate few 
can live in idle superfluity, or to deplore the glaring extremes of 
poverty and wealth which are apparent on every hand—then, in- 
deed, the Government cannot evade the charge. Those politicians, 
however, who affect to regard ministerial utterances and recent 
legislation as the primary causes of these great upheavals 
are, in their eagerness to grasp at the possibility of 
momentary party advantage, guilty of the shallowest form of sophis- 
try. They dwell in a paradise of fools who would wish to close 
their eyes to the fact that there has been born the spirit of a new 
time—a spirit which heralds the establishment of equitable dealing 
amongst men, and the true conception by society as a whole of its 
duty towards those whose efforts make and maintain the basis upon 
which it rests. This spirit—beneficent as its ultimate effects must 
be—nevertheless has already provided a foretaste of its disturbing 
influence upon the equilibrium of the world, and is yet destined to 
produce a series of stupendous conflicts—the consequence of which 
must be some comprehensive modification of existing conditions. 

During the past months we have learnt how it is possible for 
organised labour to effect a disastrous stoppage of a great industry 
upon which the life of the State depends, and we may be quite sure 
that the workers themselves have recognised the possibilities of the 
strength they can wield. They have demonstrated in no hesitating 
manner the growing unity of labour, a unity which is not confined 
to one section or another, but binds all sections together in a com- 
mon cause. The split in the ranks of the miners which was con- 
fidently anticipated by many astute observers, and which certainly 
seemed to be a likely contingency, did not take place, and what- 
ever may be the views as to the merits of the strike and the mode 
of settlement, it must be admitted that it is destined to have an 
enormous influence hereafter upon the relations between capital 
and labour—relations which must be more precisely determined 
before our own, or any civilised country, can hope to enjoy domestic 
peace. 

There is an increasing tendency in all departments of commer- 
cial and industrial activity in the direction of combination and 
consolidation. We have seen how the workers have learnt that their 
material and economic salvation can only be attained as the result 
of organised effort, and whilst they have been groping towards this 
conclusion, their employers have become aware that they also must 
combine for their own protection. Thus, there is going on a 
gradual process, the result of which is that the vast resources of 
capital are being amalgamated. The trusts of the United States 
form the most conspicuous instances of this new development, but 
it is becoming a growing feature of our own system. The enter- 
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prise of the small individual will soon pass for ever from the com- 
mercial operations of the modern world. It is doomed because it 
cannot, in the nature of things, compete with the enormous power 
wielded by the great aggregations of capital which confront it at 
every turn. All the present signs point to a time—not far distant 
—when the manufacture and distribution of all the necessaries of 
daily existence will be in the hands of great corporations whose 
monopolies will render impossible the salutary effects of competi- 
tion. The prospects for the immediate future of the civilised 
nations can hardly fail to fill the minds of men with grave appre- 
hension. The time would seem to be quickly approaching when 
society will be divided into two gigantic forces—capital and labour 
—and the present portents suggest that these forces will be in a 
state of mutual antagonism. During the labour troubles through 
which this country has passed within the last twelve months, the 
unreasonable standpoint of some of the employers was largely re- 
sponsible for the attitude of the men, and the enormous resultant 
loss to the community. This standpoint was reflected in some 
quarters of the Press, where there were clamours for the adoption 
of forcible measures against the strikers, who were represented as 
being enemies of the State, making selfish demands regardless 
of their effect upon the general welfare. The direct intervention of 
Parliament in the coal dispute has established a precedent which 
must have far-reaching results. The extreme reluctance of Mr. 
Asquith to have recourse to legislation, demonstrated that he at 
least was under no illusion as to the gravity of this step. In our 
view, it was but the beginning of a train of events which will ulti- 
mately secure for the State some definite control of the.present pre- 
carious arrangements upon which the nation’s life depends. It is 
by no means an unmixed evil that the public should occasionally be 
forced to appreciate its debt to the efforts of countless toilers whom 
it is too easily liable to forget, but it should not be possible for any 
body of men—either employers or employed—te paralyse the 
activities of a great community. 

The principle of parliamentary interference (as distinct from 
the departmental efforts exercised from time to time by the Board 
of Trade) having been established, it will undoubtedly have a more 
extended application in the near future. Some of those persons 
who lately have light-heartedly invoked such interference will be 
very much surprised, and, it may be, shocked, when they discover 
whither it may lead. 

In this age, as in every age which has preceded it, men spend 
their energies and their intellectual vigour, in waging perpetual 
contests around words and phrases, and this species of intellectual 
blindness has increased with the growth of parliamentary institu- 
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tions. Not seldom through bygone centuries have men been willing 
to make supreme sacrifices for symbols whose meaning they dimly 
comprehended, not seldom have lofty causes been delayed by the 
use of some chance epithet which has served to hide the principles 
underlying some great movement. There is no modern term which 
has aroused fiercer passions than the word “Socialism,” a word 
applied indiscriminately to every new idea or old principle clad in 
modern garb, and which to thousands of sober and honest citizens 
signifies some vague impending ruin and overthrow of all authority. 
There are a hundred divergent conceptions of what Socialism 
means, but, after all, they merely represent differences of degree. 
Every member of a community which has the power to impose the 
will of the majority upon the whole is, whether he be conscious of 
the fact or not, living under a socialistic régime. 

The modern trend is, in all civilised states, for greater power 
to be concentrated in the hands of those who are entrusted with the 
machinery of government, and every interference by the executive 
with individual freedom is a socialistic act. Englishmen are brought 
up with an unquestioned faith in the national tradition of “the 
liberty of the subject,” but a moment’s reflection would serve to 
show them that this is but a comparative term. From the cradle 
to the grave every member of an organised society is surrounded 
by restrictions and commands which cannot be resisted. _ These 
derive their ultimate sanction from society as a whole, and all 
attempts to oppose or destroy them are anti-social and anarchical. 

The stern discipline of experience is slowly teaching men that 
there is no despotism so menacing or complete as that of individuals 
or bodies whose powers are uncontrolled by the authority of the 
State. This lesson has been signally emphasised in this country 
by events which are still fresh in the public mind. The proper 
scope of that authority has not as yet been fully determined, and 
its determination constitutes one of the most serious problems of 
the immediate future. Assuredly the time will come when the 
great industries which are essential to the life of the nation will be 
responsible to, and directed by, the representatives of the nation. 
If this be Socialism—then we do not fear it; on the contrary, we 
submit that not until that time arrives will this nation be free from 
the malignant disease of recurring industrial strife, or capable of - 
developing to their fullest extent those natural resources and 
commanding moral and mental qualities with which she has been 
so richly endowed. 


ROBERT C. DENBY. 





TWO _ PHILOSOPHIES. 


A STUDENT of human nature and character was once anxious to 
see over a lunatic asylum. The doctor who superintended it, being 
very busy, said that he would depute one of his patients to show 
him over it. “He is a very intelligent man,” the doctor said, 
“though a monomaniac. He talks so sensibly on subjects uncon- 
nected with his monomania that you would not think or suspect 
any deficiency in his mental furniture, and, indeed, I think it pos- 
sible that you will not discover where his mind has given way.” 
The visitor found it to be just as the doctor had prophesied. His 
guide talked to him about all subjects connected with the asylum 
—and, indeed, about other subjects, too—with intelligence quite 
above the average. The phenomena of madness and the pecu- 
liarities of mad people formed a specially favourite topic, and his 
remarks upon them were most sensible, and betrayed not the 
slightest sign of his malady. The visitor found it hard, in spite of 
his previous information, to believe that one so sober in his way of 
talking and thinking—nay, so much above the average in common- 
sense and intelligence—was, indeed, mad, and half thought that 
the doctor must have made some mistake, or that his patient had 
recovered from any mental derangement he might once have had. 
However, as he was approaching the end of his inspection, he 
thought he would make one attempt to test the man’s condition, 
and asked him if there were not such people as monomaniacs in 
the asylum. His guide promptly replied that there were many 
such, and forthwith commenced an interesting description of the 
various forms of monomania he had met mith. Some, he said, 
fancied themselves to be made of glass, and rubbed their hands 
hard with towels in the morning, until they declared that the dust 
was gone, and that they were in their natural state of transparency. 
Others thought that certain individuals were constantly plotting 
against their lives, and always slept with a loaded revolver at their 
side—the place of which was, however, supplied by a toy-gun fur- 
nished for them by the keeper. Others, again, thought themselves to 
be great personages in history—Czsar, Napoleon, or the Duke of 
Wellington, Popes, and what not. “And the most curious part of 
it is,” added the man, “that many of them are most intelligent and 
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sensible, if only you do not discuss their monomania with them. 
They talk about other subjects so sensibly that you would not 
suspect them to be mad at all.” This was too much for the visitor ; 
it seemed impossible that a man who was really a monomaniac 
could see this very peculiarity so distinctly in others, and yet be 
unconscious of it in himself. “There must be some mistake,” he 
thought; “this cannot be the patient of whom the doctor spoke. 
He must be one of the officials connected with the place.” Just as 
he was preparing to leave, his guide pointed to a man who sat 
reading a book, in a room, the door of which was open, near the 
entrance of the asylum. “We were talking,” he said, “of mono- 
mania. There is a curious specimen of a monomaniac ; a very well- 
read, sensible, and intelligent man, until you get him on Greek 
history. Then you will find out his weakness. He is persuaded 
that he is Alexander the Great, and nothing will shake his convic- 
tion. Like the philosopher in Johnson’s “ Russales,” who thougt 
he could control the winds, and the weather, he acknowledges that 
he cannot prove to you that he is Alexander, but nevertheless he 
knows it. Why, he remembers the battle of Arbela, and poor 
Darius’ flight. He will describe Diogenes to you minutely, and 
past conversations with him. He will give you an accurate picture 
of the appearance of Thais and Timotheus, and a graphic account 
of the scene of Dryden’s Ode; he says he remembers the whole 
thing vividly.” The visitor remarked that it was very curidus. 
“You know that he is not Alexander,” said the guide, showing for 
the first time a somewhat wild expression in his eyes. The visitor 
took this as a joke. “I should think there was considerable doubt as 
to his identity,” he replied. “ Ah, but,” said the guide, “I know he is 
not. I-have good reason to know,’ and he looked very mysterious. 
“T will tell a secret to you,” he continued; I have not yet told you 
my name. I am Philip of Macedon, and until I came to this place 
I had never set eyes on that man. I remember my son Alexander 
well; he was much taller and fairer. I cannot possibly be mis- 
taken. That man is labouring under a terrible delusion.” The 
cat was out of the bag, and the visitor betook himself with all 
possible haste, philosophising on his visit to the asylum. 

Now, there are two antagonistic systems of philosophy that 
lay claim to teach, or show us, the whence and the whither of all 
things. The origin of man, life and things thereof. One is the 
philosophy of Theism, or Christianity, recognising an intelligent 
first cause, eternal and self-existing, the author of all life, time, 
space, matter, and all that we see around us in nature. The other 
is the philosophy of materialism, which teaches, on the other hand, 
that there is but one reality, namely, the matter or substance, 
whereof. the whole sensible world consists; that it is independent 
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of an intelligent eternal first cause we call God, that it is the 
source of all phenomena, man, life, consciousness, and all things 
known and unknown included. Now, let us imagine that we are 
listening to the advocates of the two opposing philosophies, plead- 
ing their cause in some Supreme Court or Council, and that we are 
impounded as the jury to give our honest, sound, and level-headed 
conviction in the form of a verdict. We will call the counsel for 
Christianity first. Of course, it must be granted that in a short 
article like this, where space is limited, he cannot be expected to 
say all that can be said in support of the theistic hypothesis, but 
nevertheless he can state the basic principles, or arguments for 
such. He would lead off somewhat hike this: That the world, as 
we know it, had a beginning, is a truth which there is no denying. 
Not only have philosophers always argued that it must be so; the 
researches of physical science assure us that it has been so in fact. 
Astronomy leads us to contemplate phenomena, the very nature of 
which demonstrates that they must have had a beginning. The 
hypothesis that phenomena of nature similar to those exhibited 
by the present world have always existed, is absolutely incom- 
patible with such evidence as we have, which is of so plain and so 
simple a character that it is impossible in any way to escape from 
the conclusions which it forces upon us.” This conclusion, phy- 
sicists tell us, is inevitable when we study the laws by which the 
operations of nature are governed. We thus become “absolutely 
certain” that these operations cannot have existed for ever, and 
that a time will come when they must cease, but, if the world had a 
beginning, as reason bids us believe that it had, what was there 
before it began? Something there must have been, and some- 
thing which had the power of producing it. Had there ever been 
nothing, there could never have been anything. That nothing 
should turn into something is an idea which the mind refuses to 
entertain. Nor is the case any better, even if we suppose that 
matter had no beginning. That it has existed for ever as we know 
it now, and that at first there was nothing else; for, if so, Whence 
have all these things arisen which, according to all observation and 
experiment, matter cannot produce, as organic life, sensitive life, 
consciousness, reason, moral goodness? Had matter been always 
what it now is, and had there been no source beyond matter whence 
the power of producing all these things could be derived, they 
could never have been produced at all, or else they would have 
come into being without a cause. It would be like a Dreadnought 
shaping itself in the desert, without a blow from a hammer, or a 
mountain spontaneously giving birth to a mouse. But if this 
universe of matter alone exists, and the sole origin of all things, 
then the mind, intellect, or soul, must be matter or a form of 
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matter. Now, if mind is matter, it must obey the forces that govern 
and regulate the action of matter. These forces are invariable. 
From this it follows that every thought of the philosopher, every 
calculation of the mathematician, every imagination and fancy of 
the poet, are mere results of material forces, entirely independent 
of the individuals conceiving them. The sublime conceptions and 
creations of Shakespeare and Milton, the wonderful discoveries of 
Newton, and all other great men, the creations of Raphael and 
Angelo, the Darwins, the Kelvins, the Pasteurs, and all the rest 
are nothing more than the flowering and flourishing of carnal vege- 
tation, but let us go a little further; we are proud of our philosophy 
and our wisdom, but why should we be so if our ideas are the mere 
results of the forces that govern matter? I believe in the super- 
natural, as taught by Christianity. Is that the result of material 
forces? If so, why try to persuade me to the contrary; if the 
materialistic theory is true, how can I help being a Christian; if I 
am the victim of unalterable forces or laws, why try to convince or 
persuade me? Do these material forces compel the materialist to 
persuade me to assent to his notions, and, at the same time, compel 
me to reject them? Why condemn murderers, tyrants, and hypo- 
crites, if they are the helpless victims of the unalterable forces of 
matter? Materialism destroys human liberty and free agency, 
leaving man the victim of physical forces. If a man is ‘not free, 
and he cannot be, according to the materialistic doctrine, you are 
inconsistent if you expect your reasonings to convince him, since 
his conviction must depend on material forces independent of him, 
and hence the materialist, according to his own principles, is bound 
by the force of logic to be silent and wait in patience the out- 
come of those forces which are unalterable, irresistible, and un- 
avoidable, If men’s thoughts are the result of mere physical 
forces, it is futile to reason with them; as well might you reason 
with a clock for running too fast, with fire for burning, or with a 
tree for growing. So much for the defence of the supernatural. 
This line of argument, of course, is only one of the many that might 
be adopted for its defence, but we will listen now to the advocate 
for materialism. He declares, at the outstart, that there is no such 
a thing as a first cause in the form of an eternal, infinite, omni- 
potent being we call God. That the universe, or cosmos, is eternal, 
infinite, and illimitable. Its substance, with its two attributes— 
matter and energy—fills infinite space, and is in eternal motion. 
This motion runs on through infinite time as an unbroken develop- 
ment, with a periodic change from life to death, from evolution to 
devolution. The two fundamental forms of substances, ponder- 
able matter, and ether, are not dead,-and moved only by extrinsic 
force, but they are endowed also with sensation and will, though of 
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the lowest grade. Movement is as innate and original a property 
of substances as is sensation. Towering above all the achievements 
and discoveries of the century is the great comrprehensive “law of 
substance,” the fundamental law of the constancy of matter and 
force. No forces or combination of forces can stop the process of 
evolution, which from a speck of jelly has developed such living 
forms as we see around us in man, with all his wonderful powers 
of mind and body, and has produced the beauty of the earth and 
the heavens from formless ether. Now, this is the whole super- 
structure of materialism in a nutshell, How, either by experience 
or by inference, can we learn anything about the origin of the 
universe from it, would be hard to say. It is the total antithesis 
of scientific verification, and scientific authority warns us—that of 
which there is no knowledge is certainly not a part of science. So, 
to sum up, I think the honest verdict of the jury would take the 
form of this: If Christianity in any way represents poor Alexander 
the Great, we have no hesitation in finding unanimously that 
Materialism is the ideal representation of Philip of Macedon. 


P. MCCORMICK. 
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A SOUND IMPERIAL POLICY. 


WHEN in Canada, 1907-8, I had some opportunity of forming an 
idea in what was needed to promote sound imperial policy, and 
before and after that visit had reasons for continuing the study 
of the subject. Perhaps the only books bearing on the subject 
I can remember reading are Sir Charles Dilke’s “Greater Britain,” 
and Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth,” and in 1896 on leaving 
College, pursued an investigation into the trade aspects of the 
case, a course I am still engaged in. At that time the Germans 
had achieved something like democratic political representation, 
and I had the good fortune two years later to work with a German 
specialist. 

Unlike Mr. Redmond, who leaves the country whilst the Press 
nimbly talks of a “five days’ revolution,” the German specialist, 
living in London, contented himself with studying our methods, 
reading Mark Twain and awaiting what was to follow. 

I had not then visited the Colonies or come across Dean 
Church’s brevities of the classics modified in Colonial editions in 
which Socrates performs his prehistoric duties, “ scaring ‘crows’ on 
the battle field,” or some such treasonable utterance of pirated 
literature. 

A book usually gives itself away by the title, or such is my 
experience in tentative endeavours to write. Hence “ Ramparts 
of Empire,” by Frank Fox, is not called upon to consider the 
femininity of the title whatever men with possibility of mistakes 
in history inuendoing the fact that Nelson fought a duel in Corsica 
or that Napoleon was on board a squadron despatched to that 
island. 

We would like to know more of the naval exploits of this 
period mentioned in this book, and their connection with the 
cession of Pondicherry. At that day coaling stations had not 
reached any importance, their declension for the Powers to-day is 
the natural order of things. Too many books savouring of jingo- 
militarism only precipitate a catacylsm, and the Americans need not 
claim the invention of the submarine as the outcome of their second 
Civil War, its prototype dates back to the Napoleonic era. Later 
on, world-stimulating literature of this character cannot fail to be 
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readable even with proper application of judgment. At present 
it is so, and Mr. Fox’s book alludes to at least one great power 
whose pacific trials with its Navy has not failed to leave it stimu- 
lated to further improvement in construction. The other powers 
no doubt find the same as the result of experience in their separate 
manceuvres. 


So much for the naval aspects of Imperial policy. Every- 
thing of structure and detail will be found in this book. For its 
military aspects, perhaps, the Napoleonic wars, and Seeley’s “ Short 
Life of Buonoparte,” comprises a parallel résumé of the subject, 
gives.us the example of his genius in dealing with an army of 
eighty thousand veterans who had conquered Europe, to be left 
a sacrifice to a policy of diplomatic coalition among the crowned 
heads of Europe. This policy had been in operation from the 
time the assassination of the King of Sweden culminated in the 
Reign of Terror, and its development became in part the result 
of natural causes. 


The two books first mentioned, comprise the elements of 
Imperialism. We have the British Empire as the results of fifty 
years’ experiment with India as an example, and the adequate his- 
torical knowledge of what Britain was as part of the Roman 
Empire. 

It is of interest to compare the originality in literature-of the 
nineties with what we get to-day, chiefly that its freshness stamped 
facts in our mind the development of which in twenty years gives 
us standards of action we may rely on for reference. 


In 1901 I was in Ireland, at which time the South African War 
had been decided, and found British Regiments put to march with 
much the same é/am as described by Sir William Butler, since 
deceased. Possibly the distressful isle at that time found exception 
to its police, for in spite of the Curragh, reputedly an armed camp, 
Dublin was occupied by actively working Police Barracks, and 
apparently had the Irish Rifles quartered in it, occasionally dealing 
with a cavalry regiment, route-marching. 


This was in the second year of King Edward’s reign, and the 
memory of man had not accustomed itself to the active participa- 
tion of the crowned head in politics. To anyone actively em- 
ployed in London in 1903, and again in the latter years of that 
reign, the difference of tone of “the man in the street” must have 
been sufficiently evident, and its effect on Imperial Policy a sub- 
ject of thought. 

Strikes in relation to their immediate political effect could only 
be brought out in such palpable result by a Government as that of 
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to-day re-elected and returned again on a fluctuating vote basis 
only partly controlled by a census, whose results may or may not 
have come into fullest effect. 


What the effect of a change of Government by the party vote 
of the working and middle classes may be, was evidenced at the 
close of Mr. Gladstone’s career, and may again be an accomplished 
fact. 


The strikes, which since 1908, have brought Government em- 
ployers of labour and men into a three-cornered arrangement for 
settlements of disputes, happily still leave a leisured class who can 
afford to speculate comprehensively on this many-sided problem of 
to-day. 

These, the natural aristocracy of any country, with the lessons 
of the South African War before them, have no doubt the oppor- 
tunities to see a little further than the present, time to recollect the 
lessons of the past, and would, no doubt, adapt themselves to any 
or all conditions of the future. Little can be said of the English 
Press to-day. The party requirements that moulded it a quarter 
of a century ago no longer exist, and if we might throw out a sug- 
gestion, the rational presentment of all news, home, colonial, and 
foreign, is a thing to be desired, and little but charlatanism to be 
expected from the copying of methods that may at any time have 
existed in the French Republic, especially as in the balance of the 
liberty of the Press in Europe a coalition of France and Germany 
would render even the newly created air-ship corps a danger to 
the peace of the world. 


J. C. THOMLINSON. 
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THE UNIVERSAL RACES CONGRESS’ 


THE Universal Races Congress, the most unique assembly of an 
age rich in the conception of bold and original thoughts, has now 
met, performed its appointed tasks and passed into the realms of 
history. The representatives of all the known races and of more 
than fifty distinct nationalities from every compass of our Mother 
Earth have foregathered in the historic halls of the historic 
University of London, there for the space of five consecutive days 
to discuss the ways and means of slaying the monster of racial 
and religious hatred, a vestige of man’s earlier and ruder stage, 
always at the bottom of the evils which stalk, ghostlike, among 
the children of man and deter them from the pursuit of the bless- 
ings of happiness and peace, which are the meed of all who are 
created in the image of God. It is rather anomalous that despite 
of man’s great progress within the last century, in spite of the un- 
precedented broadening of his mental horizon through the many 
discoveries in every field of his endeavour, the primal, and baser, 
instincts of the human animal have been toned down but little, and 
the lord of nature and conqueror of the universe has not yet learned 
to conquer himself, to subdue his own inner nature, which impels 
him now and then—alas, but too often—to fly at his brother's 
throat, not unlike his still savage relative who wanders stark 
naked through the wooded thicket, and bends a worshipful knee 
to the treacherous serpent or the furtive beam of the sun above. 
To modify this—for it would be fatuous to say “remedy”—as well 
as for the thoroughly laudable purpose of increasing our stock of 
knowledge of race-lore, was the task this Congress set itself to ; 
and the measure of its accomplishment can easily be gauged from 
the volume since published under the able editorship of Dr. G. 
Spiller, the organizer and secretary of the Congress, containing 
fifty odd very able papers contributed by men representing as 
many peoples, most of them recognised authorities in the various 
subjects they essay to discuss, and all of them men of eminence 
in their variously chosen fields of endeavour.! 


t. .“ on Inter-racial Problems, communicated to the First Universal Races 
Congress, held at the University of London, July, 1911." Edited by Dr. G. Spiller. 
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This is the “ Questionnaire” submitted to the representative 
men of each nation or race to which the various papers to be 
found in the already-mentioned volume—some read at the Con- 
gress, some intended for publication in the report only—were to 
serve as a reply. 1. (a2) To what extent is it legitimate to argue 
from differences in physical characteristics to differences in 
mental characteristics? 

(4) Do you consider that the physical and mental charac- 
teristics observable in a particular race are—(1) permanent, (2) 
modifiable only through ages of environmental pressure, or (3) 
do you consider that marked changes in popular education, in 
public sentiment, and in environment generally, may, apart from 
intermarriage, materially transform physical, and especially men- 
tal, characteristics, in a generation or two? 

II.—(a) To what extent does the status of a race at any par- 
ticular moment of time offer an index to its innate or inherited 
capacities? (4) Of what importance is it in this respect that 
civilizations are meteoric in nature, bursting out of obscurity only 
to plunge back into it, and how would you explain this? 

III—(a) How would you combat the irreconcilable conten- 
tions prevalent among all the more important races of mankind 
that their customs, their civilization, and their race are superior to 
those of other races? (6) Would you, in explanation of existing 
differences, refer to special needs arising from peculiar geographi- 
cal and economic conditions, and to related divergences in natural 
history, and, in explanation of attitude assumed, would you refer 
to the intimacy with one’s own customs leading psychologically 
to a love of them, and unfamiliarity with others’ customs tending 
to lead psychologically to dislike and contempt of these latter? 
(¢) Or what other explainable arguments would you offer? 


IV.—({2) What part do differences in economic, hygienic, 
moral, and educational standards play in estranging races which 
come in contact with each other? (4) Is the ordinary observer 
to be informed that these differences, like social differences gener- 
ally, are in substance almost certainly due to passing social con- 
ditions, and not to innate social characteristics, and that the aim 
should be, as in social differences, to remove them rather than to 
accentuate them by regarding them as fixed? 


V.—{a) Is, perhaps, the deepest cause of race misunder- 
standing the tacit assumption that the present characteristics of a 
race are the expression of fixed and permanent racial charac- 
teristics? (6) If so, could not anthropologists, sociologists, and 
scientific thinkers, as a class, powerfully assist the movement for 
a juster appreciation of races by persistently pointing out in their 
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lectures and in their works the fundamental fallacy involved in 
taking a static, instead of a dynamic, a momentary instead of a 
historic, a local instead of a general, point of view of race charac: 
teristics? (c) And could said dynamic teaching be conveniently 
introduced into schools, more especially in the geography and his- 
tory lessons, also the colleges for the training of teachers, diplo- 
mats, colonial administrators, and missionaries ? 

VI—(a) If you consider that the belief in racial superiority 
is not largely due, as is suggested in some of the above questions, 
to unenlightened psychological repulsions and under-estimation 
of the dynamic or environmental factors, please state what, in your 
opinion, the chief factors are. (4) Do you consider that there is 
fair proof, and if so, what proof, of some races being substantially 
superior to others in inborn capacity, and in such case, is the moral 
standard to be modified ? 

VII.—_(a) Do you think that each race might with advantage 
study the customs and civilizations of other races, even those you 
think the lowliest ones, for the definite purpose of improving its 
own customs and civilization? (4) Do you think that unostenta- 
tious conduct generally, and respect for the customs of other races, 
provided these are not morally objectionable, should be recom- 
mended to all who come in passing or permanent contact with 
members of other races? 

VIII.—{a) Do you know of any experiment, on a considerable 
scale, past or present, showing the successful uplifting of relatively 
backward races by the application of purely humane methods? (6) 
Do you know of any case of colonization or opening of a country 
achieved by such methods? (c) If so, how far do you think could 
such methods be applied universally in our dealings with other 
races? 

IX.—What proposals do you have—(a) for the Congress effec- 
tively carrying out the object of encouraging better relations be- 
tween East and West, and, more particularly (4) for the formation 
of an association designed to promote inter-racial amity? 

1. Anthropology, excluding inter-racial marriage. 

2. Inter-racial marriage and the position of women. 

3. Parliamentary rule and autonomy. 

4. Economics and industrial questions. 

5. Religion and missions. 

6. Special problems of particular racial groups. 

7. International law. 

Language and international contacts. 
As will be seen from the above, the list of questions submitted 
for discussion by the delegates and participants is a most compre- 
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hensive one, embracing as it does all the political, social, religious, 
and moral problems confronting the representatives of one race in 
their dealings with those of other races, and especially so the rela- 
tionship of the so-called superior races in the discharge of their 
duties involved in their self-appointed guardianship over their 
weaker brothers, and some of the answers, culled at random from 
the pages of the volume mentioned, are here subjoined with a word 
of comment here and there. 


Abdul Baha Abbas, head of the Persian Bahais, a sect count- 
ing to-day over two million adherents, writes: “The Congress 
is one of the greatest of events. It will be forever to the glory of 
England that it was established at her capital. It is easy to 
accept a truth, but it is difficult to be steadfast in it, for the tests 
are many and heavy. It is well seen that the British are firm, and 
are not lightly turned aside, being neither ready to begin a matter 
for a little while, nor prone to abandon it for a little reason. Verily 
in every undertaking they show firmness.” (p. 157). To which 
may be added, parenthetically, that little indeed did this eminent 
Persian suspect that at a period of time so short after he penned 
this effusive eulogium of Britain will he have had occasion to alter 
his opinion of the magnanimity of that nation in the light of its 
subsequent misdeeds in his own unfortunate fatherland, where it 
showed firmness, indeed, in the crushing of the legitimate aspira- 
tions of a sovereign people. 


Tongo Takebe, professor of sociology in the University of 
Tokio, Japan, writes: “Western civilization, with all its dignity 
and brilliance, has still much to do before it can realise its dream 
of a perfect humanity, and we venture to say that what is lacking 
in it may to some extent be supplied by the brighter features of 
the civilization which three thousand years of experience have 
created in the life of this island nation of the Far East.” (p. 140). 
An opinion which is far from flattering to the vanity of the Euro- 
pean peoples who are wont to despise all phases of civilization 
finding expression in methods diverse from their own. 


Felix Von Luschan, Professor of Anthropology at Berlin 
University, sounded a shrill note of discord, perhaps the only one 
at the Congress, when he declared it to be his. unalterable and firm 
conviction that “ nations will come and go, but racial and national 
antagonisms will remain,” and that “This is well, for mankind 
would become like a herd of sheep (!) if we were to lose our 
national ambitions (!) and cease to look with pride and delight not 
only on our industries and sciences, but also on our splendid sol- 
diers and glorious arsenals,” to which is appended the editorial 
notes stating that in order “to prevent the last few paragraphs“ 
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from being misunderstood, Prof. Von. Luschan authorizes us to 
state that he regards the desire for war between Germany and 
England as insane and dastardly.” Which, however, only serves 
to mollify the harsh effect of this discordant statement, instinct 
with the rampant “ Yunker ” spirit and logic, but does not effectu- 
ally remove the sting of the unamiable picture it draws for us of 
the future of the human race. The foregoing also suggests the 
reflection that, as we survey critically all this vast aggregation of 
papers, the sad and disheartening conclusion is forced upon our 
mind, that, while we note a tone of hope and confidence in every 
communication penned by an Asiatic contributor, reaction and na- 
tional aggrandizement are the keynote of most of the European 
papers, and even when not distinctly stated are yet implied in the 
very words and elaborately-guarded expressions. Is it possible 
that the European nations are now, in the 20th century, endeavour- 
ing to unlearn that which the 18th and Ioth centuries have only 
partially taught them, and at such tremendous cost in lives and 
treasure? Or is it, perhaps, merely a demonstration of the working 
of the law of desire and possession, anticipation, and realization 
that we see enacted before our eyes? 

On the moot question as to whether religion is likely ever to 
become a helpful agency in this worthy cause, M. Fouillei, of the 
Institut de France, declares boldly in his paper on “ Race from the 
Sociological Standpoint,” that “ different languages and customs— 
and, above all, of religion—serve to intensify the hostility.” How, 
then, “ are we to war against the force of hatred and division which 
is inherent in the idea of race when wedded to the idea of religion ? 
We must fight it by the force of other ideas which contain a dif- 
ferent set of feelings and tendencies. These zdees-forces or motor 
ideas are of two kinds; scientific ideas and moral ideas. Just as 

‘ ethic and religious are dividing factors, so scientific ideas are con- 
ciliatory in tendency. . . . Science, then, is the great reconciler (!), 
the fruitful germ of universal peace, realizing in the world of in- 
telligence the maxim ‘ All in one’” (p. 25). Of which the only 
comment that could properly be made is that M. Fouillei is un- 
sound, or only partly so, in both of these assertions; that he dis- 
plays both a blind, almost a hostile, bias against the good that is 
inherent in all religion, the powerful elements and forces for civili- 
zation which every religious system contains in a greater or lesser 
degree, as well as a naive and over-sanguine faith in the efficacy of 
science to serve as a factor in the moral and ethical uplift, while 
so far it has demonstrated its manifold powers mostly in the realm 
of the physical and practical, and has thus far justified the observa- 
tion that “ science is immoral,” the teaching of humanism and ethics 
being outside of its sphere, large as it is. 
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Dr. Zamenhoff, another contemporary dreamer, attributes 
national and racial jealousies, correctly enough, if somewhat 
vaguely, to “misunderstandings,” not, however, to economic 
rivalry, even if “we do, indeed, often hear a cry of alarm in this 
connection.” “We find a people explaining that they are about to 
be devoured and absorbed economically by some other people, and 
declaring that they must hate, oppress, or fight it. But any man 
who is not blinded by Chauvinism can see at once that these cries 
have no meaning; that we don’t hate foreign peoples because 
they (?) are in danger of absorbing us from the economical point 
of view, but we raise the cry of absorption because we hate them ” 
(p. 425). Which assertion will, in the final analysis, be found to be 
based on sound common sense and shrewd observation, though the 
author of this paper, like many of his colleagues, may have over- 
shot his mark in his anxiety to make out a case for a pet theory. 

The question of mixed marriages, one of the most vexing 
problems confronting us to-day, was brought up before the Con- 
gress, and disposed of as follows:—Prof. Earl Finch, of Wilber- 
force University, read a paper, in which he cited the case of the 
Pitcairn Islands, where successful interbreeding to a large extent 
has taken place, and has produced a healthy composite type. The 
mulatto the professor considers as “ not inferior in fertility or virility 
to either of the parent stocks,” leaving out of consideration the 
menial and moral considerations, while Sir Sydney Olivier, a 
British colonial governor, declared it as his opimion that “the clan 
of mixed races is indispensable to any West Indian community 
(but not to itself!), because it saves the community from the cleav- 
age between white and black, and helps to form an organic whole,” 
a case in point being Brazil, which “has given rise to a race as 
noted for remarkable moral development as for intellectual power, 
and for strength, beauty, and courage,” in which connection it may 
not be amiss to mention the fact that almost all modern anthropolo- 
gists are agreed in the opinion that man, as we behold him to-day, 
and no matter of what “race” or clime he hails, is a composite 
being, and that the so-called white or Caucasian race, is merely a 
blending of the Ethiopian and Mongolian root races. (Cf. Sergi, 
“ The Mediterranean Race,” pp. 4, 5, 14, 16, 17, 30, 41, §2, 59, and 
further all through that interesting work; Morris, “The Aryan 
Race,” in many places; Virchow, “ Beitrage gur physischen an- 
thropologie der Deutschen,” Berlin, 1877, p. 36, where he declares 
that “no one has proved that all Germans possess the same cranial 
form, or, in other words, that they formed a single nation; Petrie 
and De Morgan, who believe the Egyptians to be a blend of two 
races,” Asiatics mixed with Lybians; Wildman, who asserts that 
the Lybians were aboriginal Asiatics; Boyd Dawkins, who main- 
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tains that the Esquimaux are a remnant of early cave men; and 
others). Sir H. H. Johnston, the noted authority on the Dark 
Continent, declares it to be his belief that “ any type of a mongrel 
or Amerindian can mingle with a white race, and that a hybrid 
in the first generation will ot be so alien or repellent to the pure 
white type that it may not quickly fuse into the white community” 
(p. 328). And, further on, in the course of the same paper, the 
distinguished author declares in substance that “the people of 
western Europe, and especially those of the British Islands, are of 
a very mixed race, including an Esquimaux and even a negroid 
strain” in their blood, in which connection we may be permitted 
to quote the famous lines of Tennyson, that :— 


“ A true-born Englishman’s a contradiction ; 
In speech an irony, in fact a fiction ; 

A banter made to be a jest of fools 

Which those that use it justly ridicules ; 

A metaphor intended to express 

A man akin io all the universe.” 


Mr. Robertson sharply attacks British rule in India, which he 
characterizes as “ brutal oppression, and as the worst exemplifica- 
tion of racial intolerance, and self-assumed and asserted 
superiority,” while the Hon. G. K. Gokhale, President of the late 
Indian Congress, and a native of India, defends it, declaring that 
English rule was “ accepted by the mass of the people as bringing 
them welcome relief from a more or less chronic disorder . . . and 
that this is due to the fact that with all her many contributions to 
human progress in many fields—religion, philosophy, literature, 
science and art—a contribution which the world is coming to recog- 


nize more and more every day, and of which Indians may well 


remain proud for all time, India did not develop the national idea 
or the idea of political freedom as developed in the west,” (p. 159.), 
to which, however, the really patriotic Indian can make the per- 
tinent rejoinder that even the much-lauded west did not develop 
these ideas in the form in which we behold them to-day, until we 
were well advanced in the nineteenth century, not before the eigh- 
teenth century philosophers had had their say, a bloody French 
revolution, and the intrepid Corsican had taught her an immensely- 
expensive lesson, as well as the substitution of a commercial, for a 
feudal, regime, and that a “ national consciousness,” or the readi- 
ness for self-government are not properly developed by the de- 
priving subject peoples of these same rights, that these arguments, 
which carry such a peculiarly strange odour of insincerity about 
them, are being repeated to-day, ad nauseum, and with startling 
similarity, by all those who oppress other and weaker peoples, and 
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that, finally, they are far from being true in many cases, as we see 
in the case of unhappy, subjugated Poland, oppressed Ireland, the 
French and Austrian provinces in Italy to-day, and, in our own 
case, in that of the Phillippines. 


Next in order was the future of the coloured races, and on 
this lead all the speakers and authors of papers seem to have un- 
consciously united in expressing a hopeful opinion. Mr. Myers, 
lecturer on experimental psychology at Cambridge, expressed him- 
self to the effect that “ mental characteristics of the majority of the 
peasant class throughout Europe is the same as that of all primi- 
tive communities,” changes taking place only as we ascend in the 
mental ladder, while the famous Dr. Zamenhoff said that if you 
“ give the Africans a high and Aumane civilization you will find 
that their racial level will ot differ from ours” (p. 428). And the 
Rev. Mojola Agbebi, of the Negro Delta Mission, pays an un- 
usually high tribute to the African’s character—perhaps because 
he is one himself. “ The triumph of the principles for which the 
Congress stands,” said the mentioned speaker, “ will, I believe, go 
a long way towards the solution of the African problem,” that is, 
let it be added, provided the nations which display such eagerness 
in solving that problem in their own peculiar fashion and eternally 
expatiate upon that absurdity of a non-existent “ white man’s bur- 
den” (is it, perhaps a white man’s burden of sin?) are really sin- 
cere in their professions for which, alas, we have no warrant in 
their present conduct! 


The question of subject races occupied a prominent part of 
the deliberations of the Congress, and was responsible for the fol- 
lowing very interesting comments: Mr. Gokhale complains of the 
“ monstrous indignities to which the Hindoos, though being British 
subjects, are subjected to in South Africa,” while Mr. Wu-Ting- 
Fang declares that “ China, in her present peculiar state, is unable 
to resist, but that such a state of things is inconsistent with the 
laudable object of the Congress . . . and as long as it lasts that 
object will not be attained” (p. 131). And let it be added, paren- 
thetically, that, in view of the occurrences in his native land since 
the writing of that paper, his remarks seem almost prophetic, while 
his complaints seem no less than ever likely to be a voice calling in 
the wilderness. And Sir John Macdonnell, Prof. Yastschenko, 
and Sir Charles Dilke endorse most emphatically his views. “For,” 
says Prof. Royce, “what anthropology thus far shows us is that as 
soon as you go back beyond those stages of cultivation . . . . all 
men ... . appear surprisingly alike.” (“ Race Question and Other 
American Problems,” 1908), and, again: “ Japanese civilization 
has shown us that one need mot be a Caucasian in order to originate 
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a higher type of wisdom” (Ibid, p. 45). And that our so-called 
race problems are merely problems caused by our antipathies (Ibid, 
47), and that “Suppose that Cesar, in the first century B.C., had 
the opportunity to undertake the civilization of Germany by means 
of our modern devices, possessed unlimited supplies of rum, and 
rifles, and of machine guns . . . Suppose now some syndicate had 
been ready to take possession of that partly-depopulated land of 
the North . . . by showing them how cultivated races look down 
upon savage folk, where would our Germanic civilization of to-day 
be?” “Backward races,” says Ratzel, “does not necessarily 
mean inferior,” and, says Ranke, “races is wrong, ‘ypes is the 
correct term.” 


Walter Schucking, professor of law at Marburg, comes forward 
with the novel suggestion that individual sufferers from the ravages 
of war should be entitled to submit their grievance to the Hague 
tribunal, which should be empowered to deal with such cases, and 
assess proper damages, which would, indeed, be a great step for- 
ward in the fight against war. Dr. P. F. Reinsch, of Wisconsin, 
launches out in a vigorous denunciation of the tariff laws which, 
in his opinion, forms one of the great barriers in the way of inter- 
national comity and understanding, in short, universal peace, while 
Mr. Mead calls attention to the approaching centennial—in 1912— 
of the peace treaty between England and the United States, 
which, he urges, should be celebrated in a fitting manner, and Dr. 
Sillare would wish to have it understood that the “refusal of .arbi- 
tration is the precise question that will enable neutral opinion in 
every case to range itself on one side.” 


Dr. Adler struck the keynote of the Congress when he de- 
clared that “ Modern conscience wants not merely brotherhood, but 
respect for unlikeness that accompany likeness.” Sir Chas. Bruce 
remarks, “In the treatment of dependent peoples and communities 
the modern conscience rejects as a fallacy the claim of western 
civilisation to a monopoly of the capacity for self-government based 
on individual inter-relation between European descent, Christianity, 
and so-called white colour,” while Prof. Coldecott declares that in 
his opinion the “administration of dependencies is xo obstacle in 
the way of active religious effort,” and missionary activity. Three 
distinct, constructive, and radically new ideas were the subject of as 
many papers, all of them by Americans. These were: “The 
International Institute of Agriculture,” by its founder, David 
Lubin, of California; the “Cosmopolitan Club” movement which 
aims at the promotion of freer intercourse between the various 
races in America, by Louis P. Lochner, of the University of Wis- 
consin, and the “School Peage League,” by Mrs. Lucia Owen 
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Mead. It was resolved to recommend the observance of May rst 
as “ World Day,” a day devoted to the universal discussion of the 
race question, the propagation of universal peace and brotherhood, 
and to combat racial hatred and religious intolerance and prejudice. 
It was resolved to recognize officially the American “School Peace 
League,” as a valuable adjunct in the propaganda of peace, the 
establishment of an association for the promotion of inter-racial 
harmony, of international college clubs, reading rooms as well as 
the organizing of a powerful press to advocate the Congress's prin- 
ciples ; and it was also decided to hold quadrennial sessions of the 
Congress, the meetings to be held alternately in all the five 
continents. 

In conclusion, let it be said that when we come to analyse 
carefully the actual accomplishments of the Congress, and to weigh, 
in the scales of calm, dispassionate judgment, we will, it is quite 
true, find that the Congress at this, its initial meeting, was not as yet 
productive of any tangible results; that, moreover, while the pro- 
blems that confront us were presented, and the ills of human society 
ostentatiously paraded, nothing of a really constructive nature was 
proposed by the way of a cure to these ills, the Congress confining 
itself, as one disparager expressed it, to “soppy sentimentalism.” 
And what good, the sceptic will most surely be moved to ask, can 
we expect of a mere diagnosis, be it ever so skilful and accurate, 
if not accompanied by a prescription intended to arrest and cure 
the ravages of the disease? To these questions the reply can 
easily be made that the mere fact of such a novel, almost revolu- 
tionary thought becoming translated from the world of fancy into 
that of concrete reality and fact, the mere fact that,representatives 
of the various and ever-warring factions, races, and nations, rulers 
and ruled, oppressors and oppressed, the upper and under dogs, 
being brought together within the compass of one hall, in the capa- 
city of a peaceful, deliberative council, there to listen calmly to 
each other’s plaints and mutual accusations, to receive pleas and 
offer advice, marks a turning point in the upward march of the 
human race, an appreciable advance on the rugged road of pro- 
gress, while the personal intercourse between the different peoples 
of various races and colours must ultimately tend to obliterate 
prejudice, and any and every lingering misconception that may still 
be lurking in the hearts of any one member of these races or 
nations. “From generous dreams come beneficent realities,” says 
Anatole France. For, the human conscience, so long asleep on the 
enervating lap of self-absorbed ignorance, is even now beginning 
to awaken to the clarion calls of humanity and a broader all-em- 
bracing brotherhood of man, despite the acts of aggression of the 
rulers of some nations, inheritors of feudal crowns, and, with them, 
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feudal moral systems, and who, therefore, cannot see the light of 
changed and ever-changing conditions, and it surely behoves the 
teachers and moral guides of the race to keep awake the sacred 
flame, to add fuel constantly to the tiny blaze, and to keep for 
ever fanning it, to fight ignorance, which is the physical father, the 
raison déire, of most, if not all, the prejudices and active hatreds, 
by all the honourable means at their disposal. In the words of 
Whitman, “ to fling the dust aside, and, naked, in the air of heaven 
to ride.” To the end that these pernicious agents of evil be no 
more, and the real brotherhood of man, enunciated so long ago by 
humanity’s teachers, may finally be realized, and life be made really 
worth while. 

In the accomplishment of this, the worthiest of all the ideals 
of the present day, the Universal Races Congress bids fair to 
become one of the most potent instruments, one of the greatest 
accelerators of this great desideratum of human happiness. 


HAROLD BERMAN. 
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CESARE BORGIA.’ 


THE author prefaces his history by saying that we are not to 
measure the men of the Cinquecento by the standard of the 20th 
century, that the former was an age “that had become unable to 
discriminate between the merits of the Saints of the Church, and 
the Harlots of the Town.” The latter assertion presumably refers 
only to Italy; if the author mean it to include other European 
countries, then the statement would be diffeult to prove. It is 
true that the standard from which we view morality now differs 
considerably from the standard of the times of Cesare Borgia, but 
that which is murder and incest now was murder and incest then, 
and if certain of the most flagitious men of the cinquecento have 
been singled out for opprobrium by posterity, it is no excuse to 
say that others were almost as bad, and that the principal offenders 
should escape obloquy because the age in which they lived held 
lax views on morality. 

The author quite realises the difficult task he has undertaken 
of whitewashing Cesare Borgia, and therefore early on enters a 
caveat against what up to now has been accepted as evidence con- 
demning Cesare Borgia, with others of the Borgia family, to in- 
famy. The author disclaims the term whitewashing, and says that 
he intends to strip away the grime and foulness that have been 
superadded to the original fabric—(Cesare Borgia). How far, if 
at all, the author succeeds in this the reader will judge, but it may 
be at once stated that Signor Sabatini appears (to me to be) a 
special pleader, anxious to show that the character of Cesare 
Borgia, if not exactly white, was, at any rate, grey of a lightish 
shade. Signor Sabatini gives Machiavelli's judgment on Cesare 
Borgia as the justification for writing this history. 

Machiavelli is, of course, entitled to testify, and his evidence 
is quoted often in this history, but it must be remembered that if 
the “Prince” (otherwise Cesare Borgia) achieve success, then any 
means employed to attain that success would be justified, accord- 
ing to the Florentine historian. 

The Borgias were a Spanish family, the first member of any 
note being Calixtus, who was elected Pope in 1465. 


1. ‘Cesare Borgia,” by Rafael Sabatini. 
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Thereupon, the fortunes of the family were made, and Calixtus 
raised his nephew Rodrigo to the purple, providing him with rich 
emoluments from the Church. Another nephew was also well 
provided for, but nepotism was a custom so well recognised in the 
Roman Church, that no surprise need be expressed at the “ placing ” 
of the Borgia scions, and is only mentioned here incidentally. 

One fact may be cited concerning Cardinal Rodrigo, viz.: that 
his conduct with women at Sienna was such, as even in that age, to 
call forth a reprimand from Pius (successor of Calixtus), written by 
his own hand. 

This peccadillo was, of course, a mere nothing to the later 
achievements of the future Pope, but as showing the trend of 
Signor Sabatini’s views, is mentioned here, as the latter excuses 
the Siennese incident on the ground that Cardinal Rodrigo was a 
“creature of his environment,” and that others were as bad, if not 
worse. 

Cardinal Borgia had many children, and of those by a woman 
named Vanozza, the best known were Giovanni, Cesare, and 
Lucrezia. Cesare was born in 1475 or 1476, and when only six 
years of age, was granted the revenues from the prebendals and 
canonries of Valencia, and made Canon of Valencia. 

This, for a boy of six years of age, was not a bad beginning, 
but more riches were to follow. At 15 years of age Cesare was 
sent to study at Perugia, and afterwards to the University of 
Pisa; being destined for an ecclesiastical career, he studied the 
canon law. Meanwhile, many Popes had come and gone—Pius IL, 
Paul II., Sixtus IV., and Innocent III., and on the death of the 
latter Rodrigo Borgia was elected Pope, and assumed the title of 
Alexander VI. 

“To him, the highest bidder, the Papacy had been sold,” says 
Gregorovius, and the price of one vote—that of Cardinal Ascanio 
Sforza—was the town of Nepi, the office of Vice-Chancellor, and 
the palace Borgia. Add to this four mule loads of money, says 
Massimo Fabi. 

Guicciardini (the historian), Infessura, the French Ambassador 
(a contemporary historian), all testify that the Papacy had been 
sold to Alexander. What does Signor Sabatini say about this? 
Merely that the French Ambassador was annoyed because the 
French influence and gold had failed, that Guicciardini was an 
enemy of the Papacy, and that the Diary of Infessura is of no 
authority, and that the simony is not inconclusively proved, 

Nevertheless, the proof was sufficient to satisfy Gregorio Leti, 
Lord Acton, and M. Iriarte. 

But, says Signor Sabatini, Rodrigo Borgia would have been 
an exception if he had refrained from the means he used to secure 
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his election to the Papacy. This kind of argument crops up many 
times in Signor Sabatini’s history, and seems to amount to this, 
that if A is as bad as B, no blame should be attached to B unless 
you bracket him with A. In fact, Signor Sabatini is always in- 
stituting some parallel; for instance, because Guicciardini says 
that on hearing of the election of Alexander VI., the King of 
Naples burst into tears, Signor Sabatini discounts this by saying 
that the King was a monster of cruelty, and if he did shed tears 
they were those of rage, not of grief. 

An epigram of the time ran, “ Alexander sells the keys, the 
altar, Christ; well, he has a right to sell them, he bought them 
first” (Leti). “Alexander VI. was the worst Pontiff that ever sat 
in St. Peter’s Chair,” says Villari. 

Not at all; there were others as bad, or worse, Signor Sabatini 
seeks to show. 

The latter admits that the gifts to Cardinal Sforza “changed 
hands,” but they were given to him for his “ valuable services,” and 
to assert that there was a bargain is merely an obvious thing to say, 
and so on. 

But why pursue the sordid transaction further? It will need 
more than Signor Sabatini’s arguments to upset historical facts. 

Signor Sabatini admits he has disputed long on this point, and 
finally has to lamely admit that probably Rodrigo Borgia did em- 
ploy simony to secure his election, but that he was no worse than 
other Popes in this respect. 

Alexander was crowned with great splendour, and his son 
Cesare was not long in leaving Pisa for Rome, there on his arrival 
to be made Bishop of Valencia. Lucrezia, then 14 years old, was 
betrothed to Giovanni Sforza, Lord of Pesaro, and soon afterwards 
married. There was a great marriage feast at the Vatican, a 
comedy was performed, the ladies danced, and the festivities were 
kept up until dawn. 

Signor Sabatini says that Infessura, who wrote an account of 
this feast, “ ventures into no great detail.” In the passage begin- 
ning: “For this marriage there were fétes and orgies worthy of 
Madame Lucrece,” he (Infessura) does give details, details indeed 
much too plain and unvarnished to be translated into English here. 

In 1493 the Pope created Cesare, then 19 years old, a Cardinal 
of the Holy Roman Church; amongst other recipients of the red 
hat was Alessandro Famese, whose sister Julia—a companion of 
Lucrezia Borgia —had become the Pope’s mistress, and the eleva- 
tion of her brother to the purple was a reward for her (Julia’s) 
complaisance. (See Gregorovius). 

It was necessary to prove the legitimacy of the birth of Cesare 
before he was made a Cardinal. Nothing simpler. According to 
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Signor Sabatini, Sixtus IV., by a Bull dated 1480 (when Cesare was 
six years old) dispensed with this proof, but Infessura says that 
false witnesses were secured to prove that Cesare was the son of 
Vanozza and her husband, Domenico d’Arignano. 


But Gianandria Boccaccio, writing to Ferrara (quoted by Gre- 
gorovius), says a much simpler method was adopted, viz.: that 
Cesare was deemed legitimate because he was born in the house 
where his father (presumably Avignano) and mother lived. 


The matter is not of much importance, and only demonstrates 
that he who was X, and recognised as X, was assumed to be Y to 
overcome a difficulty, in direct violation of the Canon law. Inter 
alia, Vasari tells us that Pinturiccio painted from the Vatican a 
picture of the Pope adoring the Virgin, and the model for the latter 
was Julia Farnese; the Pope was Alexander VI. Signor Sabatini 
says both Alexander and Julia were painted, but their portraits are 
in separate rooms. 

The explanation may be simple. Vasari was born in 1511, 
whilst Sabatini was born in the 19th century. Vasari, no doubt, 
saw what he repeated, and Signor Sabatini has done the same. 
But a change may have come over the spirit of the dream in 400 
years. Inconvenient evidence may have been removed from the 
Vatican. 

In October, 1493, Cesare, accompanied by his father, went to 
Orvieto, and papa, perceiving the strong position of the town, took 
it under his wing. 

The following year Cesare became governor. At the invitation 
of Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, Charles of France decided to 
invade Naples, and the King of the latter, after hatching many 
schemes to hinder the invasion, suddenly died. Alexander, who was 
biding his time, but secretly in league with the opponents of the 
French King, was now faced with an awkward complication, and 
vainly interceded “with the King of France to remain outside 
Italy.” 

It is intended in this paper to mention the political affairs of 
Italy only in so far as they concern the Borgias, more especially 
Cesare, but it is impossible to extricate always the interests of con- 
tending parties, and as the Pope was seeking to aggrandize his 
family at the expense of everybody else, whole Italy was really 
the field of his exploits. Charles (the King of France) was not to 
be deterred, and soon arrived with a large army at the gates of 
Rome ; the Pope soon changed sides, and threw overboard his allies 
the Neapolitans, which change, according to Signor Sabatini, was 
“the only thing consistent with prudence.” It was certainly pru- 
dent, as Charles might have made matters inconvenient for 
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Alexander, supposing a General Council of the Church had been 
called together. 

The King was lodged in the Palace of San Marco at Rome, 
and thither went Cesare Borgia with six Cardinals to ascertain the 
King’s demands. Charles demanded—(1) The Pope’s aid and 
counsel in the conquest of Naples; (2) that Cesare be delivered 
into his (the King’s) hands as a hostage; (3) that the Castle of St. 
Angelo be handed over; (4) that Prince Djem, brother of the 
Sultan, he delivered as a further hostage. Djem (having waged 
unsuccessful war with his brother for his father’s throne), had 
voluntarily delivered himself into the hands of the knights of 
Rhodes, and after many wanderings, had been living at Rome for 
some years, the Sultan paying 40,000 ducats annually to the Pope 
for the safe custody (of Djem). 

Before the French arrived in Italy, the Holy Father of Chris- 
tendom had implored the aid of the Unbeliever—the Sultan. The 
latter replied by asking the Pope to “remove” Djem for 300,000 
ducats, to be paid on delivery of the body. 

Matters were then in this state, when Alexander agreed to the 
terms required by Charles, and the latter then left Rome, taking 
with him the hostages, neither of whom he was destined to keep 
very long. In a few days, Cesare, disguised as a groom, slipped 
away and went back to Rome—not to the Vatican yet, but to a 
friend’s house—for a time. Cesare, of course, informed his father 
of the success of what was, no doubt, a concerted action. Bad 
faith was a constant factor in the career of Cesare Borgia, of which 
this is a plain and striking instance. The second hostage—Djem 
—suddenly died at Capua of dysentery, according to Signor Saba- 
tini, but others say by the Borgia poison. 

“The unlucky Turk carried in his constitution the slow poison 
of the Borgias” (Symmonds). There is no direct. proof either 
way, and Signor Sabatini remarks that the Pope would lose 40,000 
ducats annually by Djem’s death. On the other hand, the letter 
printed by Gregorio Leti, from the Sultan to the Pope, shows that 
the Sultan was prepared to pay a large sum for his brother’s dead 
body. Was this sum paid to the Pope when Djem died? 

The Sultan did send 50,000 ducats to Alexander, but the 
bearers, the money, and some correspondence between His Holi- 
ness and His Highness were seized, at the moment of landing near 
Ancona, by Giovanni della Rovere (Gregorio Leti). 

It is a singular circumstance, at least, that both the hostages 
(unwillingly granted by the Pope to the King of France) should dis- 
appear so quickly, the one by flight, and the other by death. The 
King of France, meeting with practically no opposition, entered 
Naples as conqueror, and after remaining there some time, returned 
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to France, calling at Rome on the way back, but the discreet Pope 
was not at home; he was at Orvieto waiting (as the saying is) to 
see which way the cat jumped. 

Several Italian States combined forces, and the leaders, after 
much hesitation, attacked the small French force under Charles at 
the Taro river. Both sides claimed the victory, but the French 
continued their march north, and so on to France. The French 
loss was 200, and that of the Italians 3,000 (Guicciardini). On 
the strength of this one attack Signor Sabatini speaks of the Allies 
“having driven Charles VIII. out of Italy.” 

The Allies, then, must have latterly acquired temporary cour- 
age, as the author tells us, a little earlier in his book, that “ Alexan- 
der contemptuously said ‘the French soldiers had come into Italy 
with wooden spurs, and chalk in their hands, to mark their 
lodgings.’ ” 

Meanwhile, Cesare Borgia was basking in the favour of the 
Church, and his father had made him one of the richest churchmen 
in Christendom. The Pope had an easy method of enriching his 
children ; he simply seized the property of other people and gave 
it to his children, or enriched them with the property of the Church. 
At about Easter, 1497, Giovanni Sforza, husband of Lucrezia, 
hastily fled from Rome, and so, fortunately for him, saved his life, 
as stirring events were about to happen in the Borgia family. 

On the 14th June, 1497, Mamma Vanozza gave a supper at 
Trastavere, at which Giovanni and Cesare were present. 

At midnight, the brothers rode into Rome, and parted near 
the Sforza palace. In the morning the Duke of Gandia had not 
returned home, and the Pope became alarmed in consequence. 

News was brought that the Duke’s horse had been found loose 
in the streets, with only one stirrup leather on the saddle ; and the 
Duke’s servant, who had accompanied his master, was found 
mortally wounded. 

Then a boatman went to the Vatican to say that just before 
daybreak he had seen two men standing on the river bank, looking 
carefully around. They made a sign, whereupon a man on horse- 
back came forward, accompanied by two men on foot. On the 
crupper of the horse was a body, and the two men were supporting 
it. The men threw the body into the river, and then went away. 

The river was dragged, and the body of the Duke was fished 
up. He was completely dressed, his jewels and money were intact, 
so that theft was not the motive of the murderer. Sanazzarro, 
Machiavelli, Sanute, Capello, Guicciardini, and Gregorovius are 
the authorities for the charge that the murder was instigated by 
Cesare Borgia. 
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Burchard records the fact of the Duke’s death, the fishermay’s 


tale, the ‘nding of the body—and then there is a lacuna until th, 
following August. Gregorovius says, “ According to the general ‘\ 


opinion of the day, which in all probability was correct, Cesare was 
the murderer of his brother.” Thus far Signor Sabatini quotes. 
I will finish the quotation. “Since the moment that Alexander 
VI. became aware of the crime, and took upon himself the motives 
and consequences of it, he became a moral accomplice of the deed, 
and he himself sank under the dominion of his fearful son. All 
Alexander’s later actions were ruled by the devilish ambition of 
Cesare.” 

Massimo Fabi (the editor of “Vita di Cesare Borgia,” by 
Gregorio Leti), says that Cesare caused vigorous enquiries to be 
made about the murder, and so impressed the people in consequence 
that no one thought him guilty, but “only the Pope certainly be- 
heved that Cesare had caused his brother to be killed.” Guicciar- 
dini says, “ Cardinal Valentino, who, with a mind totally alien to 
the sacerdotal profession, aspired to the command of the army, not 
being able to tolerate the idea that his brother should occupy that 
place, and also being impatient that he (the Duke of Gandia) should 
have a share in the common love of Madame Lucrezia, their sister, 
excited by sensuality and ambition (powerful ministers to every 
great wickedness), caused him to be killed one night when he was 
riding through Rome, and afterwards the body was secretly thrown 
into the Tiber.” Two reasons, it will be observed, are assigned 
by Guicciardini for the murder, the second of which it is not pro- 
posed to discuss here. 

The Pope was stricken with grief, and at a Consistory, he 
promised, with tears in his eyes, to reform both himself, and the 
affairs of the Church. 

He instituted enquiries as to the murderer; then suddenly 
stopped them, dried his tears, and resumed his old life. 

“A visit from Vanozza wrought a sudden change on 
Alexander.” 

Guicciardini says this sudden alteration was due to the fact 
that it became known who was the author of the Duke’s death. 

In September of that same year the marriage of Lucrezia and 
Giovanni Sforza was dissolved, on the grounds that the husband 
was “impotens et frigidus natura.” Whereat all Italy laughed, 
and Giovanni began to talk freely, feeling, no doubt, that his flight 
from Rome was well timed. What he said implicated Lucrezia, 
her father and brothers, in an odious charge. 

Within a year of the Duke’s death, Cesare threw aside the 
purple, and stepped into his dead brothers shoes as Captain 
General of the Church. 
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What connection had these two events with the murder? 

Giovanni Sforza fled from Rome to escape death. Giovanni 
Borgia was killed by someone interested in his removal. Who 
dared attack the son of a Pope? Why were enquiries dropped? 
Why was no one brought to justice? 

There is no direct, but much circumstantial evidence against 
Cesare Borgia, and, on the whole, he seems rightly to have been 
branded as the murderer. Signor Sabatini does not admit Cesare 
Borgia’s guilt, and endeavours to explain away the evidence. 

It was known in February, 14098, that Cesare was about to 
throw aside the purple, and that the Pope was negotiating a mar- 
riage for his son. 

The proposed father-in-law (the King of Naples), however, did 
not desire the honour; consequently a wife must be sought else- 
where than at Naples. Alexander decided on France, and the 
bargain was made in this way. 

The King of France (Louis XII.) wanted a dispensation to 
annul his marriage with Jeanne de Valois, plus a Cardinal’s hat for 
the Bishop of Rouen; and the Pope wanted the counties of Valen- 
tinois and Dyois, in Dauphiny, with the title of Duke, plus a wife, 
for Cesare. 

All these matters, then, being arranged, on the 7th August, 
14098 (the very day the Royal Patents arrived in Rome), Cesare, at 
a Consistory, craved permission to doff the purple, “fro salute 
anime sue.” 

The Cardinals very graciously left the matter to the Pope’s 
decision, and so Cesare left the Church and all its vanities, think- 
ing, no doubt, that his sphere of influence would be more 
useful as a leader of armies, than as a leader of the faithful. 

Cesare was not long in going to France, bearing with him 
the dispensation, to be produced at the proper time. His suite 
consisted of 100 attendants—esquires, lacqueys, doctors, and so on 
—and he wore some rubies “as large as beans.” 

It should be mentioned that whole troops of sumpter mules 
bore rich presents, but it is not clear for whom they were intended. 
If they were intended for Carlotta, daughter of the King of Naples, 
the sumpter mules might have rested in Rome, because that lady 
absolutely declined to see Cesare. 

Cesare took with him the Bull granting the dispensation re- 
quired by the King of France, but kept the fact secret until his 
own terms should be secured. But the Bishop of Ceuta having 
secretly informed the King about the Bull, the plans of Cesare 
were somewhat upset, and the King went on with his own arrange- 
ments, to the chagrin of Cesare. For his premature disclosure the 
Bishop was poisoned by Cesare. (Guicciardini). 
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But at last a wife was found for Cesare, the King of France 
practically compelling the Duke of Guyenne to give his daughter, 
Charlotte d’Albret, to the Pope’s son. There was the usual haggling 
about the price, but eventually Cesare undertook that the Pope 
should endow his prospective daughter-in-law with a large sum of 
money, and should also give a cardinal’s hat to her brother, Amanieu 
d’Albret. 

It will be noticed that Cardinals’ hats were part of the pay- 
ments in transactions by Alexander. 

The marriage was celebrated on May 12th, and the spouses 
lived together for some four months, and then Cesare left France 
for Italy, and never saw his wife again. 

A treaty having been made between France and Venice, 
Cesare accompanied the King of France into Italy, and it is curious 
to note that on this occasion French designs on Italy were ap- 
proved by the Holy Father. The last French descent into Italy 
met with his strong disapproval, but much had happened in the 
interval. 

Cesare, along with the French, entered Milan, but was now 
anxious to develop his own plans. Papa Alexander once more 
came on the scene. The question was of despoiling other people 
of their property, or as Signor Sabatini puts it, “the recovery to 
the Church of those Romagna tyrannies,” etc. In other words, the 
Pope and Cesare were now to begin in earnest, to secure for them- 
selves and their house, the dominion of Italy. 

As a preliminary, Signor Sabatini enters a caveat against the 
assumption that Alexander enriched his children by plundering the 
territories of the Holy See, and says that he gained his ends by 
forming princely alliances for them (his children). 

It is, of course, difficult to say which lands did not belong to the 
Holy See, as the Popes claimed the right to dispose of the whole 
world. Specifically, Alexander VI. claimed all the lands in Italy 
that he could lay hold of, anti disposed of them as he chose, that is 
to say, amongst the members of his own family. What he did was 
simple ; he drove out the owners from their property, made a selec- 
tion for his own family, and the “rest” belonged to the Church, 
until required for other purposes. 

Signor Sabatini evidently accepts this view, though, of course, 
he does not say so; as later, he does mention that the Pope en- 
riched his daughter (on her marriage to the Duke of Ferrara), with 
many towns and much money, besides remitting a great part of the 
yearly tax paid by Ferrara to the Roman See. For a long time 
the Cardinals refused to sign the Bull, disposing of this Church 
property, but were finally compelled by the Borgias. (See 
Gregorovius). 
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Signor Sabatini says that Alexander, although imbued with 
the idea of aggrandizing his children, yet did nothing, not tending 
to “the glory of the Church.” With this end in view, and backed 
by the French, he issued a Bull against the Lords of the Romagna 
towns, declaring their possessions forfeited to the Apostolic See. 
This was the preliminary to the wholesale theft about to 
take place, under the pretext of recovering Church lands. Of 
course, the usual Bull was issued to give a semblance of righteous- 
ness to the attack. 


The thunder having been launched, the troops assembled 
(nearly one-half being supplied by Louis), Cesare Borgia, at the 
head of 10,000 men, set out from Rome. 


First, owing to treachery, the town of Imola surrendered ; this 
was followed by the surrender of Forli, but at the latter town 
Catarina Sforza made a brave fight, despite the treachery of the 
citizens. 


Cardinal Borgia, who had been sent as Legate of the Pope to 
receive the oath and fealty of the conquered towns, suddenly died, 
that is, after the taking of Forli. What was the cause of his 
death? Was this chance, as usual? 


Cesare then, taking his prisoner, Catarina Sforza, along with 
him, marched towards Pesaro. On the way, couriers from Milan 
brought orders for the French troops under Cesare to return to 


Milan. 


Cesare’s army being thus reduced to some 1,500 men, he deemed 
it prudent to suspend his operations for the present, in fact, until 
further mercenary troops could be got together. Cesare returned 
to Rome and was accorded a “ triumph,” such as that received by a 
successful Roman General of old. 


Cesare, it is true, had received the submission of two small 
towns through treachery, but then he was a Pope’s son, and the great 
ovation in Rome was only part of the Borgia scenery, and Cesare 
thought he might as well be “aut Cesar, aut nihil.” 


Behold, then, the triumphal march of Cesare Borgia into 
Rome, bearing the keys of Imola and Forli, two small towns be- 
trayed by the treachery of some inhabitants, and bearing as 
prisoner, a middle-aged lady, who had done her best to defend her 
property. 

Some days after the ridiculous festivities, His Holiness created 
Cesare Lord of Imola and Forli. As already mentioned, the war 
had been justified in a Bull claiming the territories named as 
Church lands, and the first conquests were made over, as everybody 
knew they would be, to Cesare Borgia. 
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Signor Sabatini attempts to justify this impudent change, of 
front by saying that Cesare would only be Vicar, and govern for 
the Church, that the Pope was his father, and so on. 

The hero received the rank of Count of Imola and Forli, 
Gonfalonier and Captain-General of the Pontifical forces, and 
received the Golden Rose. 

It seemed somewhat risky in bestowing all these rewards at 
once, as what would happen when Cesare really won a battle? 

Meanwhile Cesare had to wait in Rome until France should 
lend him further troops, but as the time of Jubilee came on, and 
consequently money was flowing into the Papal treasury in vast 
sums, he had no difficulty in securing soldiers, eager for large pay 
and much booty. 

Before, however, Cesare took the field, an important event hap- 
pened in Rome. Lucrezia Borgia had married, as her second hus- 
band, the Duke of Biselli, although the latter was an unwilling 
bridegroom, and came as “an offering to the Moloch in the Vatican” 
(Gregorovius). A year after the marriage, the Duke fled from the 
Vatican, and left Rome as fast as he could, thereby imitating his 
predecessor. Had the Duke a premonition of his impending fate? 
Signor Sabatini does not mention this flight. : 

The Pope, however, cajoled the Duke back to Roime, and on 
the 15th July, 1500, the Duke was ascending the steps of St. Peter’s, 
when he was attacked by assassins, and grievously wounded. 

He was carried into the Vatican, taken to a chamber in the 
Borgia tower, and there attended by the doctors, under whose care 
he began gradually to recover from his wounds. His wife Lucrezia, 
and his sister Sancia, nursed him, and cooked his food, whilst pre- 
sumably to make matters safe, the Pope placed guards at the door 
of his (the Duke’s) rooms. (Gregorovius). On the 1gth July the 
Venetian Ambassador wrote to the Senate. “It is not known who 
has wounded the Duke, but it is said it is the same person that mur- 
dered the Duke of Gandia.” “On the 18th August, at 9 in the 
evening, Cesare Borgia went to the patient’s room, drove out 
Lucrezia and Sancia, called his man Michelotto, and the latter 
strangled the Duke, who was buried hastily.” This account is the 
one given by Gregorovius, on the authority of the Venetian Am- 
bassador in his report to the Senate, dated September 2oth. 

Burchard, on the 18th August, reports that the Duke “not 
dying from the wound he had taken, was yesterday strangled in 
his bed at the 19th hour.” 

The Report of the Venetian Ambassador says that Cesare 
Borgia “entered the room where the prince was already risen from 
his bed, and, driving out the wife and sister, called in his man, 
named Michielt, and had the prince strangled, and that night he 
was buried.” 
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Gregorovius continues the story, by saying, that “ without ring- 
ing of bells or trumpets sounding, and with ghastly silence, as in a 
magic lantern, the Duke was buried.” 


Leti says that, by orders of Cesare Borgia, Michelotto 
strangled the Duke. 


Signor Sabatini speaks of the Venetian Ambassador as “a 
gossipmonger,” calls his report lurid and sensational, and so on, but 
produces no evidence whatever to refute it. It is well known that 
the reports of Ambassadors are carefully drawn documents, and are 
relied on by historians. “The despatches of the Venetian Am- 
bassador are trustworthy, seeing they were always written with 
political intention, and not for the sake of gossip.” (Symmonds). 
There is, in addition, the evidence of Guicciardini, Leti, Grego- 
rovius, and Burchard. 


That the Duke was strangled in bed at the Vatican there is 
no doubt; for this we have the authority of Burchard, a man on 
the spot. 


Now, no one will suggest that an outsider, on his own responsi- 
bility, could, or would dare, to enter the Vatican, penetrate the 
Pope’s private apartments, pass the guards placed to watch over 
the safety of the Duke, enter the room where the wife and sister 
of the Duke were in constant attendance, besides doctors and 
servants, and there strangle his victim, pass out again, and remain 
undiscovered. 


The possible murderers, then, are reduced to the Pops, 
Lucrezia, Sancia, and Cesare. 


Lucrezia and Sancia have much to answer for, in other re- 
spects, but it is hardly likely they would resort to strangulation, 
when poisoning was so easy. 


Remember, that no serious enquiries were made to find the 
murderer, no one was punished, and the tragic event passed over 
like that other tragic event, save for the obsequies. “The mur- 
der of a Prince of the royal house of Naples made no more stir 
than the death of any Vatican stableman.” (Gregorovius). 


Signor Sabatini, after obviously arguing for a bad cause, lamely 
admits that if Cesare Borgia was responsible for the death of 
Lucrezia’s husband, it was because the latter had plotted to take his 
(Cesare’s) life by means of a shot from a cross-bowman. Conse- 
quently “the deed was not a murder, but a private execution, justifi- 
able under the circumstances,” as understood in the Cinquecento. 
There is plenty of this sort of argument in the book, and if ac- 
cepted, it is difficult to attach any blame whatever to Ezelino of 
Romano, Barnabo Visconti, and other evil-doers. 
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The enquiry is then narrowed down to Alexander and Cesare. 

Michelotto did murder the Duke, confessing the same when he 
was under torture by order of the Venetian Senate. (Gregorovius). 
His orders, he said, had come from the Pope. But who instructed 
the Pope? It may, of course, have been part of the scheme, but 
remember that Alexander placed guards at the entrance to the 
Duke’s room. Of whom was Alexander afraid? 

The presumption is that Alexander was compelled by Cesare 
to give a formal consent to the death of the Duke, as on one 
occasion Cesare visited the patient, and on coming away said “That 
which has not happened at mid-day, can happen at night.” 

“Cesare openly declared that he had caused the death of the 
Duke.” (Gregorovius). 

In the autumn of 1500, Cesare was in command of an army 
of some 10,000—a large portion being sent by the King of France ; 
whilst men flocked to enlist under the banner of the Church. Money 
was no consideration, as, in addition to the Jubilee funds, the Pope 
raised a large revenue by the sale of 12 Cardinals hats, “with the 
greatest infamy, and to the highest bidder,” says Guicciardini. 

The “ personal magnetism ” of Cesare drew the army together, 
says Signor Sabatini; but the magnetism of gold, rapine, and 
plunder, no doubt weighed a little. 

Cesare marched to Fossate, demanded the cession of the cita- 
del, which, being refused, he seized, and then devastated the terri- 
tory by fire and pillage. 

Rimini then capitulated without a fight; this was followed by 
the cession of Pesaro, and so far “he reduced cities by the mere 
blare of his trumpets.” 

But Faenza, ruled by a boy of 18—Astorre Manfredi—showed 
fight, and his grandfather was preparing to send him substantial 
assistance, when Pope Alexander forbade the grandfather, under 
pain of excommunication, to interfere in the affairs of Faenza. 
Was the Pope afraid that his own son with a mighty army might be 
defeated by a boy? 

The usual treachery was first attempted, but when it was found 


that the inhabitaits of Faenza would fight, an attack was made by 


Cesare. 

A tremendous bombardment was made, but of no avail, and 
the great Cesare had the mortification of ordering his men to re- 
treat. He went into winter guarters, and cut off supplies from the 
town. So far, only a woman—Catarina Sforza—and a boy— 
Astorre—had opposed Cesare Borgia in his Romagna campaign, 
and the latter for long held the Pope’s elect in check. 

Alexander’s fears, it seems, were well founded, and he sent a 
letter to the King of France complaining that Bentivoglio had 
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assisted his grandson Astorre to preserve his possessions. The 
King of France interfered. There is really something ridiculous 
in the Pope complaining of any opposition to an army of 10,000 
men, led by the great conqueror, who had been accorded a triumph. 
Meanwhile, Cesare sojourned at Imola, and there happened the 
abduction of Dorotea Caracciolo, wife of a Venetian. 

This lady, on February 14th, whilst travelling with an escort, 
was seized by armed men, and carried off. Leti says the ravisher 
was Cesare Borgia; the Venetian Ambassador reported the matter 
to the Senate, and they sent envoys to Cesare, who, of course, 
denied the accusation. The abduction, he said, was the work of 
one of his Captains—Diego Ramiro—who should be punished, and 
SO on. 

Ramiro was not punished, and Signor Sabatini would have us 
believe that this charge against Cesare Borgia was another trumped 
up tale. 

Early in April, the attack on Faenza was resumed, and the 
town was defended heroically. The women bore their share of the 
defence, and the very priests (in despite of the Holy Father) melted 
down their sacred vessels and otherwise assisted, and everything 
possible was done by the little garrison. 

The bombardment was continued for several days, and the 
citadel was finally shattered. Astorre, seeing that the inhabitants 
were exhausted by hunger, and there was no longer hope of suc- 
cess, sent an envoy to Cesare, to make terms for the capitulation. 
The terms were settled, amongst them being one that Astorre 
should have freedom to depart from Faenza, and take with him his 
moveable possessions. How was the compact with this boy kept? 

He was confined in the Castle of St. Angelo at Rome, and 
afterwards his body was found in the Tiber with a stone attached 
to it. Guicciardini expresses no doubt as to the author of Astorre’s 
death, nor does Leti. Signor Sabatini’s explanation of the trans- 
action is, that to have allowed Astorre Manfredi to live would 
have been bad policy for Cesare, especially bearing in mind Machia- 
velli’s dictum that “care should be taken entirely to extinguish the 
family of the ancient sovereign.” 

And so this “sickly and melancholy lad” (to use Signor Saba- 
tini’s words) was dealt with according to precedent. 

Cesare, continuing his conquests, captured Castle Bolognese 
and Piombino with little opposition, and then returned to Rome on 
June 13th, but there was no ovation this time. Why, is not quite 
clear, as he had conquered a boy of 18 years. Cesare was created 
Duke of Romagna, and on July roth left Rome to join the allied 
army at Capua, a war having arisen out of the contest of the French 
and the Spanish, for the possession of Naples. The sack of Capua 
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was a horrid event, and, according to Guicciardini, many women 
were captured by Cesare, and forty of the most beautiful retained. 

“Thirty of the most beautiful women went captive to Rome,” 
says Burchard. 

“ These statements and inferences are not to be relied on,” says 
Signor Sabatini. 

Cesare was back again in Rome on September 15th, “the 
richer in renown,” according to Signor Sabatini, although what sort 
of renown we are not told. 

During the absence of Cesare, the Pope had been confiscating 
other people’s property, this time the possessions of the Savelli and 
the Colonna. These he bestowed, as to one half on the son of 
Lucrezia Borgia, and the other half on.a child named Giovanni 
Borgia—whether his own son, or that of Cesare, or Lucrezia, is not 
clear. Lwucrezia was married to the son of the Duke of Ferrara, 
and her dowry was 300,000 ducats, the Castles of Pieve and Cento, 
and a remission of the tribute paid by Ferrara of 4,000 ducats 
yearly. Even this rich bride had to be forced on to an unwilling 
bridegroom. 

We now come to the letter to Silvio Savelli, dated November 
25th, containing “the most terrible indictment against any family 
ever published.” 

Following Signor Sabatini’s example, let us turn to Burchard 
to see what happened at the Vatican on October 27th and Novem- 
ber 11th. In the entry beginning, “the union (meaning the mar- 
riage of Lucrezia and d’Este), was celebrated by saturnalias, pre- 
viously unexampled,” and then he proceeds to show what those 
‘ saturnalias were. Fifty courtesans danced in front of the Vicar 
of Christ, his son and daughter, strove for chestnuts flung to them, 
and so on, and much more, too obscene for translation. 

The second entry refers to the affair of the stallions, and can- 
not here be translated into English. 

Signor Sabatini is somewhat exacting. He is continually com- 
plaining that the evidence against the Borgias is vague and wanting 
in detail ; now in the latter instance (given by Burchard) the narra- 
tive, he says, is suspiciously too detailed. What evidence will 
satisfy him? The recorder of these events was the Master of 
Ceremonies to the Pope, lived at the Vatican, and was an eye- 
witness of the events described. 

To proceed to the Savelli letter which Gregorovius, Leti, and 
others, have no doubt in accepting as true, the contents form an 
epitome of the Borgia crimes. (The letter is cited in full in Vita 
di Cesare Borgia by Gregorio Leti). 

The only defence that Signor Sabatini can offer to the two 
particular entries by Burchard, and confirmed in the Savelli letter, 
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is that the entries must have been interpolated, but this defence is 
not new, it has become threadbare by repetition. 

Cesare now determined on the capture of Urbino—of which 
state he got possession by base treachery. The prince—Montel- 
feltro—was beloved by his people, was a cultured, scholarly man, 
and not even the Pope could trump up any excuse for despoiling 
him of his dominions. Signor Sabatini admits the transaction was 
“unsavoury,” but we must judge it by the standard of the times, 
and so on, that standard which is to excuse battle, murder, and 
sudden death. When it is remembered that Signor Sabatini can- 
not find a single excuse for Cesare (except the usual one about the 
standard of the times), it may well be concluded that his hero's 
conduct was odious, indeed. 

The “exterminating angel” (as Gregorovius describes Cesare 
Borgia), continted his career of conquest, and arrived at Cesena at 
Christmas (as in the previous year). There he caused his Governor 
of the Romagna—Ramiro: di Laqua—to be arrested, as he had 
made “himself detested by the ruthlessness of his rule.” 

This was sufely a case of like master like man; nevertheless 
the headless body of Ramiro was discovered by the people of 
Cesena on December 26th. a tare 

The affair at Sinigaglia—* the beautiful stratagem,” as Machia- 
velli calls it—was the next important event. Cesare Borgia went 
with 13,000 troops to that place, and was met by the Duke of 
Gravino, Paolo and Fabio Orsini, Oliverotto, and Vitelli. 

These men, quite unarmed, met Cesare outside, and rode into 
the town with him. They all entered the palace at Cesare’s invita- 
tion, and were immediately arrested. Oliverotto and Vitelli were 
strangled at dawn, the rest being reserved until other victims should 
have been secured in Rome, viz., Cardinal Orsini, the Archbishop 
of Florence, and others. 

When Cesare learnt that the latter had been secured, he caused 
his remaining prisoners to be strangled. The reason given for the 
strangling of the Sinigaglia victims is that the men were plotting 
against Cesare Borgia’s life, and that Cesaré was to be killed by a 
cross-bowman. This mythical cross-bowman must have been a 
perfect terror to poor Cesare, as the reader will remember that he 
went in fear and trembling from the Duke. of Biselli, on that ac- 
count, and thereupon killed the latter. 

Some weeks after the event at Sinigaglia, Cardinal Orsini 
died at the Castle of St. Angelo, as well as the Cardinal of St. 
Angelo. The day after the latter Cardinal’s death, the Pope 
stripped his (Cardinal Angelo’s) house, and seized 150,000 ducats 
and other valuables. It is needless to add that both prelates were 
poisoned by the Borgias. In March, 1504, a sub-deacon confessed 
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that he had poisoned the Cardinal of St. Angelo, compelled against 
his will to do so by Alexander VI. and Cesare Borgia. It is 
somewhat wearisome to read about all the poisoned Cardinals, and 
Signor Sabatini’s defence of the Borgias in connection with the 
same, but it is somewhat amusing to note how hotly he resents the 
“sweeping diatribe” against Cesare Borgia by Dr. Jacob Burck- 
hardt, when the latter speaks of Michele di Corella, his strangler, 
and Sebastiano Pinzone, his poisoner. 

Nevertheless there is one sentence recorded against the latter, 
dated November 20th, 1514, viz., for the death of the Cardinal of 
Modena. 

There was another flight from the Vatican, this time by the 
Pope’s Chamberlain and Secretary—Francesco Troche, but what 
secrets he had to reveal was never known, as he soon afterwards 
disappeared—whether strangled or drowned is not clear. 

A much greater flight was about to take place, that of Alexan- 
der VI. Guicciardini relates that the Pope and Cesare, in August, 
went to dine at the house of Cardinal Corneto, that poisoned wine 
had been sent in from the Vatican for the purpose of removing the 
host, that by a mistake of the butler, the Pope and Cesare drank 
of the said wine. The result was the Pope died, and Cesare, being 
more robust, recovered. “All Rome, with incredible joy flocked to 
St. Peter’s, to see the body of Alexander; not being able to suffi- 
ciently satisfy themselves that the serpent was scotched.” (Guic- 
ciardini). Signor Sabatini denies the truth of Guicciardini’s ac- 
count, and says that the Pope died of fever. 

Alexander, “in articulo mortis,’ uttered the words, “I am 
coming, it is but just, wait yet a little longer.” These words were 
interpreted to mean, following the Faust legend, that the Pope had 
made a compact with the devil, and the time was now up. (Letter 
of the Marquis of Mantua, quoted by Gregorovius). Scant cere- 
mony was paid to the body, which in a short time became black ; 
a coffin was hurriedly made, found to be too small, the body ham- 
mered and jammed in, and then hurried away, “without candle or 
any light being burned in honour of the dead, and without the 
presence of any priest, or other person, to care for the Pope’s 
remains.” 

Cesare was ill in bed when his father died, but on being told 
of the latter event he gave immediate orders to his captains. The 
ducal troops entered the Vatican, got possession of the Pope’s keys, 
and then ransacked the palace, leaving nothing but furniture. They 
secured a large sum of gold, together with plate and jewels. 

There is not much more to relate about Cesare Borgia. He 
owed his meteoric upward flight to his father, and that father being 
dead, he (Cesare) descended like the proverbial stick. The state 
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of the Duke of Valencia vanished even as smoke in air or foam 
upon the water (Filippo Nerli). | Within a fortnight “all appen- 
dages of Romagna,” were lost to Cesare, and everybody seemed to 
recover equilibrium, now that the nightmare of Pope Alexander 
had disappeared. 

The new Pope, Pius III., was favourably inclined to Cesare, 
but the latter “sat impotent in Rome.” Where was now the power, 
money, and troops to maintain his conquests? 

Whilst the conquered towns were falling into the possession 
of their former owners, Cardinal d’Amboise was sending envoys to 
Florence, Venice, Bologna, and Urbino, complaining of the injuries 
being done to Cesare Borgia. If this action of the Cardinal were 
not a joke, it surely smells of the melodrama. 

Pius III. did not reign long, and Cardinal della Rovere then 
ascended the Papal throne as Julius II. He soon showed his con- 
sideration for Cesare, for after virtually keeping the latter prisoner 
for some weeks, he finally allowed him (Cesare) to depart for 
Naples, where he went to the camp of Gonzalez de Cordoba. 

There Cesare was arrested (unjustly it would appear) after 
being granted a safe conduct, and sent to the fortress of Chinchilla 
in Spain, thence to Medina del Campo. 

Cesare escaped from prison, and in reply to a letter he wrote to 
the King of France, asking leave to come to France, the King an- 
nounced that the Duchy of Valentinois had been restored to the 
Crown, on account of Cesare having deserted the French cause, 
and having offered his services to the Spanish. Cesare then 
assisted Jean of Navarre in some petty warfare, and was killed at 
the age of 32 in an attack on Viane Castle. His body was stripped 
and left naked, and afterwards buried before the High Altar at 
Sainte Marie de Viane. Two hundred years later the Bishop of 
Calahorra, deeming the body of Cesare Borgia unworthy to rest 
there, caused the same to be removed elsewhere. 

Signor Sabatini mentions that the wife of Cesare wore mourn- 
ing until her death, which, he says, shows she had some regard for 
her husband. 

This is probable, but it does not appear that the regard was 
reciprocal. Cesare Borgia left his wife in France, and never took 
any interest in her, and carefully refrained from bringing her to 
Rome. 

It cannot be said that Cesare Borgia was a great military 
leader. His deeds were “not those of the lion, but of the fox”; 
as a general he appears to have fallen much below the standard of 
the condottieri, in Italy, and by no stretch of imagination can he be 
compared with Francesco Sforza or Carmagnola—to mention only 
two well known leaders. His successes in the Romagna were 
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mainly owing to treachery, and on the few occasions when he was 
really opposed—for instance, at Faenza—by a much inferior force, 
he lamentably failed. 

It would, in fact, be difficult to prove that he won a battle at 
all—that is, a battle of skill. The fact that he was a poor leader 
is not necessarily to be attributed to him as a fault, as he was 
destined for the priesthood, but when his admirers endeavour to 
prove that he was a great general, it is necessary to ask what he 
really achieved—that is, by fair and honourable means—in war- 
fare. And the answer must be—nothing. A successful leader of 
armies was much sought after in Italy in the Cinquecento, and it is 
significant to note that nobody wanted the services of Cesare 
Borgia when his father died. The truth is that Cesare Borgia, with 
a large army of mercenaries in the pay of the Church, backed up 
by an unscrupulous Pope, was a different person metaphorically to 
the Cesare Borgia cast on his own resources. 

It is interesting to notice how Signor Sabatini treats the 
evidence of witnesses. 

Machiavelli (extracts from dispatches) relates the death of the 
Bishop of Ceuta, by order of Cesare Borgia. 

Signor Sabatini questions this. 

The evidence of the same witness as to Cesare Borgia insti- 
gating the Duke of Gandia’s murder, Signor Sabatini questions, 
and says the “ Extracts” are confused. 

Burchard relates the events as to the Duke of Gandia, tut 
there is a lacuna in the Diary from the date of the death until 
August. Some authorities have drawn conclusions from this nega- 
tive evidence, sinister to Cesare Borgia. On this point, Sigaur 
Sabatini says Burchard would have reported the murderer, if he 
had known who was the murderer. Burchard’s Diary is a “cold, 
uncritical chronicling of events,” says Signor Sabatini. Let the 
reader particularly note this statement. 

Burchard’s account of the murder of the Duke of Biselli is 
questioned by Signor Sabatini, as also is the same witness’s ac- 
count of Astorre Manfredi, the endeavour of Signor Sabatini, in 
both cases, being to cast doubt, if not ridicule, on Burchard. 


Burchard’s account of the supper to the 50 Courtesans is de- 
scribed by Signor Sabatini as “a monstrous story,” whilst the same 
witness’s account of the stallions, he describes as “suspiciously 
circumstantial.” 

In other words, where the evidence of Burchard and Machia- 
velli is against Cesare Borgia, then in that case Signor Sabatini 
doubts their evidence. In all other cases, he is only too pleased 
to use their evidence, and declare it to be true. 
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Of Guicciardini, Signor Sabatini speaks with some asperity. 
In one.case, viz., where the historian, after describing Astorre Man- 
fredi’s death, says “saztata prima la libidine di qgualcuno,” Signor 
Sabatini says that Guicciardini has invented this statement. The 
result is that Signor Sabatini has stripped very little, if any, of 
“the grime and foulness superadded to the original fabric” (to 
use his own words)}—Cesare Borgia. 

He, Signor Sabatini, has called in question the whole of the 
evidence, but has produced no counter evidence of any moment, 
and has relied too much on the fact that others of the Cinquecento 
were as bad as the Borgias. 

This is not admitted, but if it were, the fact would not help 
Signor Sabatini in seeking to show that the Borgias were not 
guilty of the crimes with which they have been charged. 


F. LEONARD. 
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THE BISHOP'S DISILLUSIONMENT. 


THE Bishop of Alchester at various stages of his career was called 
a rising man. Just now he was a much perplexed man. To stem 
the tide of discontent which was steadily rising among his clergy, 
he possessed no instrument more effective than the equivalent of 
Mrs. Partington’s mop. 

The episcopal backwater had been troubled that very morning. 
A letter lay on his desk from the Archdeacon lamenting that the 
Higher Criticism had broken out among the lower clergy. This 
was only a symptom of a disease which he had reason to fear was 
‘spreading. In addition to this, just before the service a grey- 
headed, care-worn looking man had broken into the cathedral 
vestry, and had made an excited protest against the unequal distri- 
bution of patronage in the diocese. Alchester was one of the great 
outposts of population, and the head pastor’s work consisted mainly 
in tending sheep who were straggling afar in the wilderness, or in 
seeking others who were lost amid almost inaccessible mountain 
wastes. The duty was like that of a forlorn hope, involving risks 
and dangers demanded by a self-forgetting service, and requiring 
peculiar gifts and graces making demands upon the whole man. 
In reflective vein he interrogated himself:—Were the shepherds 
thoroughly equipped for their work? Was he, the chief shepherd, 
any better qualified? Did he really understand the needs of his 
flock ? Could he sympathise with their condition? His lot 
hitherto had been cast amid rich, green pastures, with fat, heavy- 
fleeced sheep, who were tamely led out to their nourishing 
meadows by tranquil waters, and were safely housed in 
comfortable folds. But these wild, scraggy creatures, con- 
stituting his present charge, had to be shepherded where 
they were scattered, among stony ways by bitter waters. 
Had not his own training been obsolete and unreal in that academic 
atmosphere where he had passed many years, thousands of miles 
removed from the world of these toiling masses with whom he 
ought to be able to rub shoulders, and into whose life 
he should be able to enter. As he thus mused he 
was oppressed with the thought that he was not much 
better than an expensive luxury. Was the infinitesimal 
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service he rendered day by day any sort of equivalent for the 
luxurious establishment that the Bishop's office involved? Would 
it not, he felt, do far more good if the endowment were taken and 
given to the poor? Bishops were consecrated regardless of 
expense, while in the population living in the vast rabbit warrens 
of the many mean streets of his diocese what economic waste could 
be prevented if adequate means were available for technical edu- 
cation, or for giving a lift to neglected boys, or stretching out a 
brotherly hand to despairing men when cast aside upon the scrap 
heap of life. 

He was filled with dismay as he contemplated the hopeless 
wrong-headedness of purpose, and the blind confusion of human 
movement around him—boys hurried away from school into blind- 
alley employments, driven from piilar to post, the garden of their 
young lives neglected, until overgrown with weeds they themselves 
became as weeds in the garden of the Lord; thus were 
the ranks of the unemployable swollen. Here also 
were women, solitary, young, and many of them gifted, 
yet helpless, pining in their isolation, on the verge of 
starvation in this great. welter of humanity. The system was one 
which hardened offenders into criminals, by the punitive vindic- 
tiveness of its law courts. 

The clergyman who had annoyed him by his rude complaining 
was living a life of severe struggle, children being born to him in 
increasing numbers, yet the man was of service to his country, pour- 
ing affluents into the stream of vitality in the life of the nation, but 
rewarded only by ves angusta domi, with sleepless nights and 
shabby clothes; each day filling a contracted horizon, bringing 
rarely a pleasure into the life of his family. His wife’s existence 
was made up of quiet heroisms such as mending, darning, and 
eternally contriving to make sixpence go as far as a shilling. “ And 
here am I,” he soliloquized, “in an ornamental position, placed on an 
island high and dry, hardly touched by the tide of humanity surging 
around me, where vessels freighted with many a fair treasure of 
youth and virtue and energy, drifting about without a pilot, are 
being lost in the great water paths, or, battered by the elements, 
they go pounding upon the rocks.” 

“The revenue of this see might appropriately be so invested 
as to provide new life-saving appliances, instead of many now in 
use which are antiquated and useless, and as purposeless as my 
office. My position just represents a bit of dignity and impressive- 
ness in certain ceremonial functions. To myself I seem a bundle 
of selfishness and pampered uselessness, and I cannot avoid a 
haunting fear that not many take me seriously, but tolerate me as 
an anachronism. Like the rich bits of Norman work embedded 
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in a fine old building beloved of archzologists, and left untouched 
because of the utility of the whole, so I am endeared to the few as 
a touch of picturesque feudalism surviving amid a practical, scientific 
age.” He felt that he belonged to a world that was fast vanishing 
away with the privileges and customs of a class having no real 
relation to the hard stern world of reality. 

As the Bishop left his cathedral a regiment of yeomanry came 
marching past to the sound of drums and fifes. They were a well 
set up body of young men, full of martial ardour, which would 
carry them, it was hoped, through the hardships that they would 
certainly have to face in South Africa. The incident reminded the 
Bishop that he would have to touch up his notes of the speech he 
had to deliver on the morrow to a body of picked yeomanry, most 
of them men of means and leisure, hunting and professional men, 
belonging to various public schools, who, in a fine spirit of abnega- 
tion had volunteered to go out to the front. The Bishop as an 
old Head Master of a great public school had been invited to 
address them on the eve of their departure. The time came 
round when the Head of the Church in the diocese faced his au- 
dience on the platform in the hall hired for the occasion, “Here,” 
he thought, as he looked down on the high-bred features of the well- 
groomed young men in the pink of physical condition surrounded 
by their well-dressed friends—“ here in this fine product of young 
life from the training grounds of our public schools is to be found 
the rising hope of the nation.” 

The address of the Bishop was not without a touch of smug- 
ness and complacency. He thrilled his hearers with the thought of 
their own devotion and their unthought-of place of importance in 
the community. “It is on the public school boy” he said, “that the 
empire rests. With the mass of a population inferior in numbers, 
in physique, in intelligence, to the masses of some other countries, 
Great Britain owes it to the public school boy, by the standards 
which he sets, by the respect which he wins, by the efficient work 
which he does, that she holds her grip in her place among the na- 
tions. So much is said of the commercial basis of the Empire 
that there is a danger of our failing to recognise (those of us who 
stay at home) that that grip is, in its last analysis, not commercial 
but moral and intellectual. The matter is not one of facility in 
trade, but of character and training. Students and writers in other 
countries recognise this freely and it is left to critics here at home 
to ignore or deny it. But let these people recall the great battles 
of the British Empire in modern times, let them go out into the 
Dominions and the world, and learn for themselves how every- 
where, in every diversity of environment, public school boys are 
carving out their own career, filling posts of honour, responsibility 
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and. danger, and are looked up to no matter in what mixture of 
nationalities they may be thrown, as the best men in their own com- 
munities. And I am firmly convinced that you gentlemen who are 
now showing such an inspiring example of patriotism in this time 
of your country’s need will bring fresh honour to our public schools, 
and to the old flag and that the great victories of this campaign 
against the Boers—as were those of the Peninsular War—will be 
won upon the playing fields of Eton” (prolonged applause during 
which the Bishop sat down.) 

One of the Bishop’s clergy who had had a long experience in 
Settlement work among the poor, shook his head as he left the hall 
at the conclusion of the address. His reflections would have shaken 
his Bishop’s optimism had he known their drift. Ugly stories had 
come back from the Colonies rather shattering to fond delusions 
as to the Public School ideal. Sometimes the boys themselves 
came back bringing their accounts of a rather quaint legend well 
known in the Dominions to this effect, “No English need apply.” 
He could not help thinking that there were broad differences be- 
tween the public school men of Wellington’s day, accustomed to a 
rough and tumble, discomforting life, by which they were developed 
into hard drinkers and equally hard fighters, scorning delights, and 
the latest product of an expensive system which secured a sheltered 
atmosphere abounding in ease and alluring comforts, exclusiveness 
and a softness which formed the necessities of an existence which 
to their hard-bitten forefathers would have seemed luxuries 
undreamed of. The youngsters were well-behaved and 
manly enough, and they had a _ sufficiently high sense 
of duty, but the weakness of their ideal was that it 
was not inspired by the highest that was in them. It sprang 
rather from a feeling of loyalty to the public school system, which 
after all was bound up with a privileged caste, owing its existence 
to nothing more ennobling than money, a sufficiency of which 
would enable any outsider to get within the coveted ring fence. 

Therein lay a world which took itself too seriously ; instead of 
fulfilling its boasted purpose of a broadening culture, its tendency 
was rather to contract the range of its interests and to concentrate 
its sympathies and activities upon a limited social class, the mem- 
bers of which affected a peculiar style of speech, a particular gait, 
and a personal demeanour, which being contagious, turned out men 
cut to the one pattern, and where an unkindly frost blighted any in- 
cipient originalities which might flower forth in a humanising air 
«amid all sorts and conditions of men. There was also a oli me 
Yengere iook, perhaps of which he was not always conscious, by 
ich the public school man was often known, but by which he 
was Rot invariably loved. 
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We are now introduced to one of those scenes in the Boer War 
where our men found themselves in a tight corner. A detachment 
of yeomanry had been marching to join the main body of the regu- 
lar army to which they were attached in the northern part of Cape 
Colony, but had been misdirected and had lost their way, and now 
found themselves utterly isolated with a cloud of the enemy sweep- 
ing down on them from some kopjes, behind which they had been 
picking off stragglers with their death-dealing marksmanship. The 
Sergeant in charge of the yeomanry could think of nothing better 
than to hasten the pace of his men towards a scattered group of 
farm buildings where he thought they might find a defensive 
shelter. But their horses were tired, and the semi-circle of Boers 
had drawn perilously near before the farm was reached. Shelter 
was found for the horses in a cattle kraal, and the hundred odd men 
were disposed about the granaries, flimsy buildings enough. Door- 
ways, ventilators and other apertures were utilised as loop-holes, 
through which a steady fire was kept up whenever any portion of 
the enemy’s anatomy could be discerned, as they crept, dismounted 
as they were, from boulder to boulder, their ponies being tethered 
at a safe distance. The cracks of their Mausers sounded nearer 
and nearer, and here and there a manly form, found out by their fire 
in some vital part, lay stretched upon the ground. 

The enemy seemed to be in considerable force and there were 
signs that they were closing in fora rush. There were Englishmen 
in that band of Yeomanry who had counted the cost, and were 
reckless if it involved their lives. If the place was to become 
a tat trap the rats would die game, they would bluff it out. 
But there was a sprinkling of others in whom ease and 
self-indulgence had sapped the sense of honour; and ominous 
mutterings were heard, among which the word “Surrender” 
was hoarsely uttered by dry lips, as eyes set in the 
midst of ashen-hued faces strained along rifle barrels. That grey 
grisly thing grinning in front of them—what was that ?—death— 
what did it mean? no more hunt feasts, bridge, polo, clubs, theatres, 
balls—the thought of all that gay life snuffed out with the contents 
of those deadly Mausers caused a deep sobbing breath to be taken. 
It must not be assumed that these irresolute men had not shown 
fine qualities, but such had been mainly devoted to small things in 
easy and pleasant relations with others, and to athletic triumphs. 

Presently a sharp rattle of hoofs was heard from the rear of 
the farm and a body of horsemen dashed in, jumped off, and in a 
twinkling placed their horses under cover. It was a company of 
mounted infantry under a non-commissioned officer who rapped out 
his words of command in a cockney accent, and the members of his 
squad were smartly disposed at various points of vantage. Soon 
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a raucous voice was heard—“ Who the H—’s hanging aht that 
white flag?” Whereupon he rushed forward, kicked the rifle 
whereon hung the bit of white stuff out of the hands 
of a wilted capitalist. This man in an imdignant tone 
blurted out “what do you mean, you bounder, treating a 
gentleman so?” “Who the Cecil Rhodes are you, any ‘ow ?” re- 
joined the cockney sergeant, “ We allow no clawss out ’ere.” “Can't 
you see” answered the swell yeoman, “ that it’s no use holding out ? 
We are being surrounded and shot down and the place will soon be 
like a slaughter house. Anyhow, others have surrendered before us, 
and why shouldn’t we?” “Now,” replied the man, “I’m the only 
officer of regulars ‘ere so I take command. If you want to play the 
coward wait till I'm down. Your carcase may be precious to you, 
mine ain’t worth much, but we'll smash them fellers or smash our- 
selves ; for that matter I may be smashed, but I'll go down without 
the white flag—no white feather for our Tommies.” This man as 
it transpired had been an East End waif, hunted by the police and 
half starved, one of the exploited of society and the prey of the 
sweater, he had passed an existence full of hazards and privations 
with hardly a thing precious enough to cling to. He would show 
these Boers at any rate that he was a good sport and game to the 
last, and if he had to be downed he'd take the change out of them 
fust, and give them a hard run for their money. The East was coming 
to the support of the West, and though the Public school cult had 
brought out some admirable qualities, on this occasion they were to 
pale before the game cock qualities of our little non-com. from the 
purlieus of Whitechapel, and his bantam regulars from Bethnal 
Green. The playing fields of Eton were obscured here, and the 
battle was to be fought out on the only fields those boys had 
known—the streets of the East End. Under other conditions the 
pampered members of the classes would not have thought of frater- 
nising with these degenerate lads of the masses. But at present the 
Tommies were very much at their ease. At each rattle of the 
Mausers, merry jests—rather full-flavoured some of them—were 
fired off. “Them blokes,” they yelled out “could'nt ‘it the parish 
church of Bethnal Green if nght in front of their noses.” 

One of the Tommies of a lively, cheery turn whose head was 
grazed by a Boer bullet, lifting the smasher hat off his head sent 
his immediate neighbours into a roar by calling out “Get yer ‘air 
cut dahn ’ere for nothing.” 

The sergeant in charge, with faculties sharpened by the life 
of the streets, had soon developed a second sense, the desert 
sense, and on the top of a distant kopje he descried a brilliant star of 
light piercing the haze of the karroo. As he watched it it wmked 
tremblingly and then blazed out, a steady beam of radiance. 
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“That” said the soldier “is the heliograph, and them bloomin’ 
Boers will find themselves in the wrong shop with a flea in their 
ear if they don’t ‘ook it soon.” He passed the encouraging news 
down along the firing line to the now resolute yeomen. Some 
watchful scout had discerned the encircling Boers and the little 
force of British, and catching the sun rays upon his mirror 
was winking the news back to some distant body, and from the 
rapidity of the flashes it was inferred that he was impressing upon 
them the necessity of urgency. Fresh energy and spirit was now 
infused into the defence, and a determination, as Geary expressed 
it, to “keep the pot a bilin’.” Beyond the piles of boulders which 
formed the breastwork of the Boer position the Karroo was tra- 
versed by rugged gorges, kloofs, and dry torrent beds, where vast 
numbers of marching troops might be swallowed up and lost to the 
eye. The division to which Geary belonged, and of which his 
mounted infantry formed a scouting party, could not, he thought, 
be many miles away. His ear was strained to aching, as he listened 
for the welcome sound of approaching relief. In half an hour or 
so he thought he could detect the noise of an axle and a low 
quick word of command, then whiz—and a shot from a gun plumped 
among the Boers. A mountain battery without betraying its presence 
came into action from the bottom of a gulley. A small flat-topped 
hill gave the battery commander a natural conning tower, where 
he could, while reclining, descry the enemy; from whence also he 
could direct his fire while his guns lay snugly at the bottom of the 
kloof. The mounted infantry hitherto invisible in the numerous 
channels now came out into the open, at the same time being 
joined by Geary’s men. They charged down in open order upon the 
Dutchmen who were already mounting their ponies, some of them 
streaming away in their usual rapid fashion; a considerable 
mob of them were shot down, while many of them threw up 
their hands and surrendered. 


Our Bishop was a much humiliated man as he read the ac- 
count of this action, which was saved from becoming a regrettable 
incident by the devotion of the so-called degenerates. A cherished 
ideal had been brought into sharp contact with the hard, stern 
experiences of life, and had been smitten into dust. 


Disillusion was awaiting him in another direction, and he was to 
be wounded in the house of his friends. The clergyman who at the 
beginning of this sketch had broken in upon the bishop’s peace 
in his cathedral vestry with a riotous protest against his unjust 
exercise of patronage, had become enriched by a handsome fortune 
left him by a relative in the Colonies. Taking advantage of the 
Clerical Disabilities Act he had relinquished his Orders and enter- 


pay, 


— 
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ing politics was returned for a constituency in Yorkshire. The 
man was burning with zeal for his neglected brethren in the 
ministry and was resolved to advance the cause of the inferior 
clergy in Parliament. He was a man of marked individuality and 
as time passed his gifts impressed the ministry of the day and he 
was promoted to the position of Under Secretary of an important 
department of State. He astonished his friends by introducing 
a bill to dispossess Bishops of their parochial patronage. It was 
regarded by the Cabinet as non-contentious. They adopted a dis- 
passionate attitude and classified the Bill as a private one. But 
the Bench of Bishops could not be expected to regard it otherwise 
than with misgiving; for their power and influence over their 
clergy were imperilled. Some well-known laymen of peculiar 
views were very zealous for this shred of episcopal privilege. To 
tear it away seemed to them to presage the pulling down of the 
main pillars of the house of God and they avowed their determin- 
ation of dying in the last ditch in defence of the episcopate 
Clergy who had received episcopal promotion, others who had 
strong expectation of the same, in short the whole swarm of syco- 
phants and parasites who buzzed around Bishops’ palaces were 
strongly in evidence in the lobbies and drew attention to their 
existence by voice and by pen in the correspondence columns of 
the Church papers. 


The great body of thoughtful laymen who held a detached 
position were amused at the pother, but considered the Bill a 
useful piece of legislation and quietly resolved to support it. As 
a fair-minded man the Bishop of Alchester could not oppose the 
measure, though he thought that he personally had as little pat- 
ronage as was consistent with the vastness of his diocese and its 
large population, yet there were some points in the Bill that did not 
commend themselves to him, and he thought that judicious pressure 
might be exercised in private, to round off corners and soften asperi- 
ties. The breath of conciliation might be made to blow through 
it and the Bench might be allowed to retain some shreds of power 
in the Cathedral chapters and as members of Boards of nomin- 
ation. 


Bound upon this mission he repaired to the House of Commons 
one Tuesday afternoon, knowing that the Under Secretary would 
be there in the interests of his Bill He sent in his card and 
waited. A message came back that Mr. Bellingham the Under 
Secretary could not come to him at present, but would do so later 
on. The Bishop patiently waited for half an hour, then began to 
fidget, and as another half-hour passed he squirmed about, and 
became exceedingly restive when at the end of another hour there 
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was no sign of the Minister. He indignantly sent a fresh re- 
minder. An answer was returned that he regretted he was de- 
tained by an important matter. After another hour the Bishop de- 
parted greatly humiliated, feeling that the Church had been in- 
sulted in his person. He did not wish to make it a personal 
matter, but in his heart of hearts he thought the episcopate 
should be allowed some remnants of dignity if the Establishment 
was not to go by the board. 


There was a difference however in the point of view. “Now” 
said the Under Secretary, when he heard of his former diocesan 
meekly waiting hat in hand and going off piqued, “Now we have 
arranged matters a little more in their true perspective. These 
Bishops have fattened in their pastures too long, and a touch of 
adversity will do them good while the lowly are exalted. They 
cannot complain if they have to gulp down some of the medicine 
they dispense in their sermons.” 


GEORGE MAURICE. 
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1912. 


A SKYLARK OF SPRING. 


I. 
Hark! hark! there’s the lark in the heights of precipitous morn! 
(See, the sun-flames enfold him!) 
Singing lonely to time, like a beautiful angel of scorn, 
What the high heavens have told him. 


. II. 
A symbol is he of the pinioned and passionate power 
Of the world-soul’s endeavour— 
That is seen in the flight of a sun, in the flame of a flower, 
Exulting for ever. 


ITI. 
God! would that we poets had souls as his—splendidly brave, 
His delight in high plunder! 
Now he swings on his love-lusty lyric’s own wonderful wave, 
All his cares trampled under! 


IV. 
See! see how he soars like a seer towards the sun’s lidless eye, 
Spills rich largess of rapture! 
Lo, he mounts in the might of the mandate that bids him to fly, 
And spurns a mean capture. 


V. 
He is bent on a star you may guess, but an earth pulls him back ; 
His the soul of a ranger ; 
His song is a stuff that out-travels earth’s low-riding rack, 
And the toils of time’s danger. 


VI. 
He hath heard a swift summons that leaps down the dream-dazzled 


That man’s thralled heart can hear not ; 
He is thrilled with the throb of the world; he is one with the cry 
Of the tempests that fear not. 
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VII. 
O Life! for a singer whose song is as sunlight serene, 
Undimmed of doubt’s warning 
As thine, daring voyager, dancing o’er mist-world’s terrene 
On the mounts of the morning !— 


VIII. 
Mid the bloom of the earth he should build him, contented, a nest, 
Set his warm mate beside him ; 
But the waves of the azure of God he should brave, he should 
breast, 
And great joy should betide him ; 


IX. 
His face should be fair with the flush from the fulgence of truth, 
And his days should not darken ; 
And wise with the music of time, with the wonder of youth, 
He should sing—and men hearken. 


X. 
God! send us a poet with spirit as brave as thy bird, 
Who can soar and not doubt thee, 
Winged and wise like the stars that await on thy wonderful word, 
Wide wheeling about thee! 


XI. 
God! make us as gay and soul-keen as thy confident lark 
Fhat delights toward Thee flying ; 
That, bold with thy praise, we may beat with our might to life’s 
mark, 
And laugh with Thee dying! 


James A. MACKERETH. 











1912. 
IN PRAISE OF FRANCES. 
. There lives a maiden of surpassing worth, 
} Full of quick moods and subtly-changing fancies ; 
. A smile from her can make a heaven of earth ; — 
Her name is Frances. 
Her eyes are pools of pearly opal light ; 
A roguish spirit on their surface dances. 
They are my sun by day, my moon by night, 
My loadstar-Frances. 
Of love-lorn dames and beauteous maids I’ve read 
In jewel-blazoned scrolls of old romances. 
No storied queens, whose loveliness is fled, 
~~ Could vie with Frances. 
The fairest flowers that e’er in gardens bloom: 
Mimosas, heartsease, daffodils, and pansies ; 
The long white lilies that make sweet my room 
Smell sweet of Frances. 
In dim cathedrals, when the sunset paints 
Through jewelled windows, as the day advances, 
On floor and columns forms of virgin saints, 
I murmur, “ Frances.” 
: The birds that warble through the livelong day 
— Where weeping-willows droop their leafy branches 
3 O’er crystal streams, in blithest month of May, 
: Are hymning Frances. 


That beautiful fair body God hath wrought 
No poet’s verse or painter's skill enhances. 
Sheer loveliness expressed in soul and thought 
Belongs to Frances. 
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A time there was when I dared flout at Love, 
Jeered at his bow, his quiver, and his lances, 
In challenge flung down at his feet my glove. 
He sent me Frances. 


So am I now Love’s bondsman and his thrall. 
I tremble when his footfall near advances, 
For that she has become my One-and-All, 
My heart’s Queen Frances. 


I see her in the haunted realm of dreams; 
Her image hovers o’er my noonday trances. 
It clothes the uplands, forests, meads, and streams 
With splendour, Frances. 


When she is grey and old, and I lie dead 
(Time’s courser on our footsteps madly prances) 
Remember one who sang in days long sped 
The praise of Frances. 


W. F. HARVEY. 
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1912. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 


It is a sad commentary on the stability of our industrial con- 
ditions that we should find ourselves in the midst of a National 
Transport Strike on the morrow of a National Coal Strike. 


The perilous situation it discloses has, at all events, succeeded 
in stirring the sluggish blood of our daily press. Papers of every 
degree of relevancy and ineptitude have been contributed by all 
manner of persons. Most of them are very estimable persons 
indeed ; in their own line they have achieved some success; but 
that line has not been politics or economics. The opinions of a 
fairly efficient dramatist,'a paradoxical egotist or a literary dilet- 
tante on the gravest questions of economic policy may be amusing 
tu those whose peculiar sense of humour prompts them to seek for 
amusement in such vital issues; they can hardly be instructive to 
those who, struck by the gravity of the symptoms, are anxiously 
seeking remedies for the disease. 


It is rather curious to note the panic which seizes every re- 
spectable editor at the mere whisper of the word “ Syndicalism.” 
As a matter of fact, there is nothing terrible in the word; it is a 
perfectly plausible economic theory, that has nothing in common 
with Socialism at all, and that could, indeed, had its leaders been 
handled more tactfully, have been used as an admirable weapon to 
disrupt the Socialist movement in this country. Syndicalism is a 
normal extension of the Trades’ Unions movement in an industrial 
direction ; it may be too violent, too direct, too thorough—these 
are the defects of most movements in their initial stages. It could 
have been captured in the interest of co-partnership, with which it 
has most things in common; and in any event it would have been 
of enormous service “in shunting” the Trade Unions off the 
dangerous political track on to their own legitimate line of indus- 
trial betterment. 


The New Age, we notice, has been indulging in some abusive 
language towards the advocates of co-partnership. The New A ge 
is clever enough to argue; where it abuses, instead of arguing, it is 
that the matter under discussion is inconvenient. Socialists may 
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wax cheaply sarcastic over the amount of brains we possess, or do 
not possess ; we have heard irate Tory colonels say very much the 
same thing of Mr. Asquith. But this sort of childishness will not 
prove or disprove anything. What is of more importance is that, 
while deriding our brain power, the New Age has subconsciously 
accepted our principles. 

There is a very definite movement going on in the Socialist 
party, or, at least, in the intellectual part of the Socialist party, and 
the New Age mirrors it very well. Nationalisation of the means 
of production and distribution is being thrown overboard. Some 
scheme of co-partnership is being substituted, in which masters, 
men, and the State are to be partners. 

Socialism saves its conscience by keeping a State element in 
the scheme; that is a part which will not survive any attempt to 
put it into practice. 

The all-important thing is that Socialism is willing to admit 
the masters to partnership; that is a big step forward. It is the 
recognition of a difference between manual and intellectual labour ; 
it is a recognition that production depends not only on labour, but 
on capital. In short, it is a recognition of the principles of indus- 
trial ethics for which we Liberals have always stood. It would 
almost appear as if the supremely ironical result of all these strikes 
is going to be the conversion of Socialism to Liberalism! A wild 
phantasy, do you say ?>——But the New Age has begun it. 


THE CABINET CHANGES. 


We have no desire to impugn the good faith of Lord Loreburn 
when we say that it is notorious that medical ‘advice is not solely 
responsible for his resignation of the Lord Chancellorship. Since 
the death of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, his close friend, he 
has never been quite comfortable in the Cabinet. 

The home policy of the Government he probably agreed with 
in its entirety—it was different with the wider questions of foreign 
affairs and defence. 

By a sort of tacit understanding the two wings of Mr. Asquith’s 
Cabinet appear to have divided the field of political energy. Mr. 
Lloyd George and the Radical section were given a free hand in 
home legislation, Sir Edward Grey and the Imperialist section in 
foreign affairs. From time to time, the leader of the one section 
descended into the arena, and made a vigorous defence of the policy 
of the other section; Sir Edward Grey was very skilfully used to 
commend the Budget to the moderate electors who trust his judg- 
ment, while Mr. Lloyd George was commissioned last summer to 
chain the Radicals he commands to the chariot of an active and not 
too pacific foreign policy. 
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Lord Loreburn’s simple soul did not appreciate the beauties of 
so artful an arrangement. He was a Gladstonian; almost the last 
in Parliament, certainly the last in the Government. He had 
honestly tried to grasp the changes that have come over the Euro- 
pean situation within the last ten years, and he had failed. His 
faith in the good intentions of Germany was childlike in its strength 
as in its simplicity. A policy which, whether adopted from choice 
ot from necessity, risks entanglements in European adventures, 
was deeply repugnant to him, as were the sacrifices required to 
maintain the armaments that policy demands. 

Probably, then, his retirement at this point will, by making 
the Cabinet more united, give it strength rather than weakness. 
We say this with no desire to minimise the services which Lord 
Loreburn has rendered to the Liberal party and to the country. 
They have been inestimably useful, and have earned for him a con- 
spicuous place in the list of notable Lord Chancellors. 


We are unfeignedly sorry to see that Lord Haldane has left 
the War Office, though in truth no one can grudge him the com- 
parative repose which his new office will bring him. The name of 
Haldane will, at all events, be indissolubly linked with the British 
Army, for his regime has been a landmark in its history. We do 
not so much mean his creation of the Territorial Army; though 
that in itself is an achievement testifying to enormous talents for 
organisation and work, but more especially the changes he has 
wrought in the Regular Army itself. 


He found it in a state of indescribable chaos ; gravest symptom 
of all, its confidence in itself and in its leaders had been shaken. 
By sheer force of personality and genius Lord Haldane has placed 
that Army on a sounder, firmer basis, than ever before, has restored 
its morale, and has forged out of chaotic elements an Army, small 
indeed, but more efficiently trained and more readily mobilised than 
any other army in the world. That by no means exhausts the list 
of his achievements. To remedy the deficiencies in the number of 
officers, he created the much-decried but now brilliantly successful 
Officers’ Training Corps; he co-ordinated into one vast, more or 
less homogeneous whole the military resources of the Crown in 
the Colonies and Dominions ; he gave brains to the Army by creat- 
ing a War Staff of splendid intelligence and organisation. 


The sum total forms a debt which the Empire does not quite 
realise the magnitude of at present, but which it never will, or can, 


forget. 


His successor at the War Office is a young man, as politicians 
go, but a young man of unquestionable ability and power. Colonel 
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Seely was clearly marked out for the position when Lord Haldane 
would retire ; his is a task which will not require ideas so much as 
intelligence, vigour, and industry in carrying them out. 

One point can hardly be overlooked in connection with these 
appointments. The recent admissions to the Cabinet of Mr. Hob- 
house and Sir Rufus Isaacs, the retirement of Lord Loreburn and 
the entry of Colonel Seely, all tend to strengthen the moderate 
section of the Cabinet. A French journalist would say: “Le 
gouvernement appuie sur la droite.” Under the circumstances, Mr. 
Asquith is probably right to do this: the “left section” is still suffi- 
ciently strong to exercise over those topics in which it is chiefly 
interested, a powerful, perhaps even a dominant, influence. But 
the Government must keep an eye on an approaching General 
Election that can only be won if the moderate elector is charmed 
back to the Liberal ranks, from which he has of late shown a 
disconcerting tendency to desert. 


THE BYE-ELECTIONS. 
To a certain extent the dry rot has been stopped. In South 
Hackney, where a great personal force riot committed to either 
party was suddenly withdrawn from the field, the Liberals did 
temarkably well. In North-West Norfolk, Mr. Hemmerde, whom 
all will be glad to see once more in the House, actually increased 
the Liberal vote by an appreciable percentage. Hythe was still 
better ; the Tory majority was slightly reduced in one of the safest 
seats in England. The Holmfirth result was quite satisfactory. 

It would be foolish to build too high expectations on this 
slight turn of the tide, welcome though it be. The Insurance Act 
campaign has lost much of its vitality, but it will, unless we are 
much mistaken, be whipped into startlingly vigorous life after the 
15th of July, when the actual payments will begin. The benefits 
will not be felt for some months, and until they do make them- 
selves felt the electoral prospects of Liberal candidates will not be 
rosy. 

Two saillant facts clamour for comment. The Unionists in 
the elections mentioned, and in the pending contest in Ilkeston 
appear to have thrown over Tariff Reform; this has been done 
before, of course, at bye-elections, but it may mean the beginning 
of a glimmer of electoral sanity. The other fact is the success of 
Mr. Hemmerde’s land policy. We confess we do not quite under- 
stand what that policy is, but whatever it is, it appears to be popular 
in the country districts. Are we to fight next election on a raging 
and tearing land issue? From the electoral point of view it would 
be a very strong line to take. Mr. Lloyd George must be having 
some interesting conversations with Mr. Hemmerde just now. 
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But everything depends—we cannot repeat this too often, or 
insist On it too strongly—on whether the Government is really in 
earnest in its desire to deal with the Labour question. The aver- 
age working man elector is in a coldly critical mood just now when 
talking of the Liberal Government. The only thing that keeps 
him lukewarmly on our side is a shrewd suspicion that the “ other 
people” are worse than we are. A few more monihs of inaction 
and even that safeguard may go—or else, in despair, he will turn 
his back on both parties, and follow the heterogeneous mass of 
faddists and dreamers who form the Labour party. We strongly 
advise Mr. Gulland and the Master of Elibank to take to addressing 
—incognito, of course—some street corner open-air meetings for 
the next few weeks. It will not improve either their voice or their 
temper, but it will improve out of existence their supremely ridicu- 
lous electoral self-complacency. 

“ VINDEX.” 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above fitle a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ’’ is occasionally 

set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 

icular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 

sion of a by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 

zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND NOT 
STATE ENDOWED. 


THE History of the Church of England is the history of England 
in a sense which does not apply to any other institution in the 
country, and the Church has been for centuries England’s strength. 
During a period of more than twelve hundred years the Church of 
England has advanced from a group of small and divided kingdoms 
into a vast empire, and love for their country demands from Eng- 
lishmen a love for their Church. 

The historical objections which are urged against the Church 
are grounded upon two fallacies. They would have people believe 
that the State or Parliament established and endowed the Church, 
and that what the State gave, it has the right to recall. Further, 
it is asserted that the State having originally established and en- 
dowed one Church—the Roman Catholic—thought fit at the Re- 
formation to disestablish and disendow that Church, to take away 
its property, and cathedrals, and churches, and to transfer them to 
a Protestant Church, the existing Church of England. The truth 
is that there never was a Roman Church (properly or legally so 
styled) in England; that no new Church was made and endowed 
at the Reformation, but only that the old Church was, as the word 
implied reformed. Necessarily, if the old Church had been dis- 
established, and a new Church established in its place, some Act of 
Parliament, or some State document of equivalent weight, would 
show this; but none can be adduced, for the reason that such a 
thing was never done, and consequently no such document exists ; 
though precisely such evidence is producible for the occurrence of 
just this very proceeding thrice over, in Scotland, in 1560, 1637, 


and 1690. 
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And, as it is not possible that the State could have established 
the Church, so history also shows that the State did not endow it. 
As the Church is the oldest institution, so is the property of the 
Church the oldest form of property in the country. The fallacy as 
to the Church having been endowed by the State rests on the same 
groundless assumptions as to its establishment by the State. Be- 
cause pious kings in past ages built and endowed churches, not in 
their capacity as kings, but as great landowners, in their character 
as members of the Church, acting under a deep sense of responsi- 
bility,-the idea prevails with some people that the Crown, or the 
State, endowed the Church. 

That kings, acting as private individuals, and nobles of Eng- 
land, founded the Church, is plainly stated in the Statute of Pro- 
visors (25 Ed. IIL, st. VI. [A.D. 1350]), which declared that “the 
Holy Church of England was founded ” by the King’s “ progenitors, 
and the Earls, Barons, and other Nobles of the Realm, and their 
ancestors.” The same proof as to its endowment is given in the 
Statute for the Restraint of Appeals (24 Henry VIIL, c. 12 [A.D. 
1532]), made against the claims of Rome: “ The King’s most noble 
Progenitors and the antecessors of the Nobles of this Realm have 
sufficiently endowed the said Church.” Such language, coupling 
the Earls and Nobles of the Realm with the Kings of England, 
could not have been used if it was meant to imply that the State or 
Crown had endowed the Church. 

If, therefore, the property of the Church was given to it, not 
by the State, but by individual donors, it cannot be called national 
property, except in the sense that all property within the nation is 
national property. And there is sufficient reason to prove that it 
could not have been intended for any other religious community 
than the Church of England. It must be remembered that when 
the Church of England was first endowed there was only one 
Church in the land, and that was that branch of the Catholic 
Church which exists in the present day, and that it was taught and 
believed that, except through that Church, there was no salvation. 
Is it, therefore, reasonable to suppose that pious donors would 
have given their property for the. endowment of any religion op- 
posed to the religion of the Catholic Church, which they held to be 
the only true one? Is it possible that they could have adopted a 
course which they believed in their hearts would be ruinous to the 
salvation, not only of those who received their gifts, but also of 
themselves, who threw such a stumbling-block into the way of 
others ? 

But, again, it is alleged that the Church was Roman Catholic 
before the Reformation, and that it is Protestant since ; that at the 
Reformation the State took all the cathedrals, churches, parsonages, 
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glebes, tithes, and other endowments, from the Roman Catholics, 
and gave them to a new Protestant Church. For that pretence 
there is no foundation in law or in fact. 


It can be imagined how such fond hopes were blighted when 
Mr. Asquith rose in the House of Commons, on March 21st, 1895, 
and uttered those memorable words :— 


“T hold very strongly that it is an historical fallacy to repre- 
sent the Church of England as ever having been a mere offshoot 
and dependency of the Church of Rome. I am not one of those 
who think, as used to be currently assumed, that the legislation of 
Henry VIII. transferred the privileges and endowments of a 
National Establishment from the Church of Rome to the Church 
of England. I believe that view rests upon imperfect historical 
information.” 


It must not be supposed that because Gregory was Pope (a 
word which meant Father) of Rome, that the religion of Rome was 
then what people now-a-days call Popery. The religion of the 
Church of England much more resembles the religious system of 
Gregory than does modern Romanism ; and not one of the doctrines 
or practices which in the present day differentiate the Churches of 
England and of Rome, is known to have been approved by him. 
As to the title of “ GEcumenical” or “ Universal” Bishop, as claimed 
by the Patriarch of Constantinople, Gregory denounced it as “ anti- 
Christian,” and “blasphemous” ; although there is little doubt that 
Gregory regarded the Church of Rome as the Head, and himself as 
the Supreme Ordinary of Christendom. And in this sense the 
spiritual authority of Rome was always acknowledged in England 
before and since the Reformation ; the Pope’s Primacy was recog- 
nised, but what England from first to last refused him was 
supremacy. The Anglican Church, from its earliest days, regarded 
Rome as the Metropolis of Christendom, and felt itself bound to 
it by terms of filial gratitude ; it allowed its Archbishop to receive 
the Pall from the Pope, as a mark of honour, but not as a badge of 
servitude, but it always preserved its national independence. 


Evidence of this can be traced from history, as, for instance, 
when the British Bishops met Augustine, at the famous interview 
under what is known as Augustine’s oak. There was no question 
as to the regularity of the British Episcopacy, nor doubt cast on 
their right to exercise holy functions. No charge of heresy was 
produced. No variations of doctrine were pointed out as needing 
correction. The whole was an admission that the British Church 
was apostolic and orthodox ; that its doctrines were identical with 
those professed by the Church of Rome. The British Bishops 
firmly and clearly stated their desire to acknowledge, work with, 
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respect the people of God, and honour the Church Catholic; “she 
owed no subjection to the Church of Rome, nor would she be 
brought under subjection of none.” 

Another instance was of Wilfred, Bishop of York, having been 
deprived of his See by Archbishop Theodore, Pope Agatho, A.D. 
680, annulled the sentence ; Wilfred returned to England, but only 
to find the Pope’s decision set at nought, and himself to be im- 
prisoned for nine months, and afterwards banished the kingdom. 

Another instance may be cited, that of St. Dunstan, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. An earl whom Dunstan had ex-communi- 
cated for an incestuous marriage appealed to Rome, A.D. 956; the 
Pope ordered the Archbishop to grant him absolution, but Dunstan 
refused to take any notice of the Pope’s interference. 


Again, in the seventh century, it was declared: “The Bishop 
of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm.” 

In A.D. 787, at Nice, and A.D. 794, at Frankfort, the inde- 
pendence of the Catholic Church of England was declared em- 
phatically. Thus, for 1,000 years and more, our Holy Church pre- 
served her independence, and when the yoke was placed on her 
neck, as it was without, so it was against, her consent. 


It is admitted that many endowments were made while Romish 
doctrines were intermingled with Catholic truth. But then it was 
not error that was endowed. The bounty was intended for the 
advantages of the Catholic Church, and to that end whatsoever 
remains is yet employed. The Church might be in error when the 
gifts were made, but the gifts had not respect to error; the bene- 
factors made their bestowals to that Church because they were its 
loyal sons, and because it stood forth as an avowed branch of the 
Catholic Church. To this day it remains and reaps the blessings 
of their liberality, in its undoubted character of Catholicity. 


The donations then made would widely differ from any that 
might now be offered. Those holding Romish doctrine would now 
dispose of their property to the Romish Church, as distinguished 
from and opposed to the Church of England. This would be their 
obvious intention. 

Previous to the Reformation it was otherwise, the benefaction 
was made to that portion of the Catholic Church planted in the 
land, which Church yet remains as the Church of England. 

Heterodox points, indeed, might be maintained, but they were _ 
no integral portion of Catholicity. In truth, they constitute an 
excrescense. The removal of the excrescense did not destroy the 
identity of the Church, neither does it weaken the claim of that 
Church to what might become hers, while the excrescence was 
afflicting her. 
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We need not to relate the struggles which ensued during the 
Norman period ; they are to be found in the pages of history, where 
we find every attempt being made towards the subjection of the 
Church ; thus the Papal power extended itself over the Church and 
State by playing off one against the other, and to making both its 
subjects. 

But the nation never sat easy under these exactions. Long 
before the Reformation, Reformers strove against the abuses of 
the Roman Court, and the Pope was regarded in England as little 
better than a foreign extortioner. 

The Reformation Parliament of Henry’s reign met in 1520, 
and sat for seven years. They declared that “they did not intend 
to vary from Christ’s Church about the articles of this Catholic 
Faith of Christendom.” 

Henry himself expressed a similar resolution in a letter to Car- 
dinal Pole: “ Not to separate himself or his realm from the unity 
of Christ’s Church . . . to redeem the Church of England out of 
captivity of foreign powers heretofore therewn.” 


This period of the Reformation went on for a long time, so 
that in 1570 we find Pope Pius V. ex-communicating and deposing 
Elizabeth the “pretended Queen of England,” as a “vassal of 
iniquity,” and absolving her subjects from their allegiance. 

Thus Rome separated itself from England, and not England 
from Rome. But to this day the Church of England retains the 
same creeds, the same orders, the same sacraments as before, so 
that she still communicates with the frimitive and Apostolic 
Church of Rome. It is true that Henry VIII. was an arbitrary 
monarch ; it is true that he bent parliaments, lawyers, and clergy 
to his will. 

Whatever might be his wishes he was too cautious to suppress 
even a monastery, or take its property, without a formal surrender, 
duly sealed, engrossed, and recorded. Is it likely that he would 
take the whole property of the Church, as it stood in his day, and 
transfer it to another body of religious men without some formal 
process? Would it have been possible that this proceeding should 
have been going on all over England, and no one have heard of it 
at the time, no notice of it be found in contemporary records and 
correspondence ? 


Henry VIII. was a strenuous supporter and adherent 
of the old Church, and never any other ; his convocation were mem- 
bers of the old Church, and never of any other; nay, the Reformers 
themselves, such as Latimer, were members of the old Church, and 
of no other. Those revenues remained in the same possession as 
before; they were not diverted, they were not modified. 
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But we are told that establishment confers certain privileges, 
honours, and jurisdiction upon the Church. What are these dis- 
tinctions, and what is that authority, which it is supposed are con- 
ferred by establishment upon the Church? Is it the right of its 
bishops to sit in the House of Lords? Is it to have the decrees 
of its ecclesiastical courts confirmed by the laws of the realm? Is 
it the security for its property by national regulation and inter- 
ference ? 

Did Henry VIII. or Queen Elizabeth confer upon it any privi- 
leges or authority it did not possess before ; what were they, and 
where is the record of them? Did either of these Sovereigns send 
bishops to the House of Lords who had never been admitted there 
before? The Bishops had sat in the House of Lords from time 
immemorial. Did they allow the Church to erect courts of law, as 
they had never done before? They found the Church in full 
possession of these courts and this authority. They found it exer- 
cising an authority even beyond the State, and they limited and 
diminished that authority as it had never been limited before. If 
to curtail its liberty, and re-organise its jurisdiction was the erect- 
ing or establishing of the Church of England, it is quite certain that 
it did not bring with it accession of honour, emolument, or autho- 
rity, but rather the reverse; the question occurs—In what does 
establishment consist ? 

Before the Reformation the Church was exclusive and in- 
dependent, not national, existing for itself, and not for the nation ; 
a society apart from the nation. By the act of the Reformation 
the Church and the nation, formerly divided, had now become one 
society ; in one sense the Church was the nation, in another sense 
the nation was the Church. For the nationality of the Church does 
not consist, as some persons foolishly imagine, in every individual 
of the nation frequenting a church and making use of its services, 
but in the fact that everyone may do so if he will. A parochial 
church is still the church of the parish, though half the parish may 
never enter its walls. The British Museum is a national institu- 
tion, though two-thirds of the population never avail themselves of 
the opportunity it offers them. A bridge belongs to the nation, 
not because the whole nation passes over it, but because the nation 
has secured that right for all.who are willing to use it. So things 
become national that were once the peculiar property of individuals, 
or of societies, by the nation taking them under its control ; in other 
words establishing them. 

To the questions, “ Whose is this property?” “ Whose are the 
endowments ?” the State may be called the trustee of these endow- 
ments. Has it also become the proprietor? May it appropriate, 
alienate, and dispose of them at its pleasure? May it do so three 
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hundred, or even a thousand years after their inception, so long as 
the need and the use of these endowments are what they were, and 
as good as ever they were, and as accordant as ever with the bene- 
volent designation of the founders? But then they tell us, of 
course, vested interests are to be preserved! But whose interests? 
Those of the incumbent! The founders did not build or endow 
their church for him. The interests they consulted were those of 
the parish or district, their labourers, dependents, neighbours. They 
gave of their goods to God for the spiritual interests of the poor cf 
his flock. So long as the needs and interests shall remain, for the 
State to alienate to secular uses those endowments would be simply 
a confiscation and a wrong, for which Holy Scripture has used the 
expression, “ robbing God.” 

Establishment, then, is necessary, if the Church is to be na- 
tional—for the good of the people—in the strict sense of the term ; 
and of that Dissenters are perfectly aware, though they are not 
wise in wishing to get rid of establishment, utterly mistaking its 
real effects. What possible disadvantage can it be to them if the 
State secures for all members of the nation, Dissenters as well as 
Churchmen, their right to a national Church, if they choose to avail 
themselves of it? Suppose they do not, is it any injustice to them 
that the opportunity should be offered them? Would not the 
opposite be much more intolerable and oppressive? Would it not 
be far worse if all men had their part in the national Church, except 
Dissenters? If every man in the nation, whatever his worth or 
condition, might attend the service of the Church, and enter its 
gates at his pleasure, except Dissenters, would not this appear a 
most harsh and unjustifiable exclusion? Yet this is what Dissenters 
would bring about by the success of their efforts to get rid of 
establishment. It is establishment and establishment alone, that 
secures for him this right in common with the rest of his fellow- 
citizens 

But suppose that he is content to forego this right, and to be 
wholly excluded from his part in the Church, it can surely be no 
injustice to him if others desire to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity offered and secured to them. So long as he himself is not 
compelled to go to church, what wrong can it be to him, if others 
go? Is it not a great injustice that because he despises his privi- 
leges he should wish and endeavour to deprive others of theirs? 
if Churchmen are desirous to have it, if they think that establish- 
ment contributes to the good government of the Church, and their 
own welfare as Christians, why should Dissenters object? Estab- 
lishment does not affect him. It does not touch Dissenting Minis- 
ters, chapels, or congregations. It does not interfere with any of 
their rights, or infringe their personal liberty. 
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Establishment is necessary that the rights of all may be duly 
maintained, whether of the Church itself, of the Sovereign, or of the 
laity. 

In reference to the Church and its relation to the State three 
methods only are possible—first, the supremacy of the clergy over 
the laity, as in the Church of Rome; next of the laity over the 
clergy as amongst Dissenters; thirdly, the conservation of the 
rights of both by the supremacy of the Crown, as among ourselves. 
Now, it will be apparent that the last method is the best and 


wisest. At present the nation says: “Religion is a first neces- 
sity”; it must rule and guide all public life and acts. After dis- 
establishment the nation would say: “Whatever any person’s 


views may be, we, as a nation can no longer profess any religion.” 


As it is not desirable to see a return to that temper of mind 
which forced “ The Solemn League and Covenant” on this nation, 
and turned every clergyman out of his living under the false pre- 
tence of malignancy, so should we equally deplore to see a repeti- 
tion of the Bartholomew Act. 


There is good reason, then, as the Church is national, it can- 
not, for its own sake, or the sake of the nation, alter or modify its 
creed, its canons, or its discipline, without the consent of the 
nation ; for the nation and every one in the nation is concerned in 
that alteration. 


But there is yet a more obvious and unanswerable reason why 
the Church cannot alter its standards, arising out of the nature of 
the Church’s endowments. Of these endowments the Church has 
only the usefruct, not the absolute possession; for it neither can 
alienate nor exchange them, nor transfer them from one purpose 
to another. On what conditions these endowments were first given 
it is now idle to enquire, for the nation has long ago settled that 
question for itself, and determined by solemn Acts of Parliament 
its sense of that matter. In that decision all have acquiesced, as 
they do and must acquiesce in all Acts of Parliament, so long as 
they remain in force. Clearly, then, here are two rights; the nght 
of the laity in every parish, thus endowed, to the instruction and 
maintenance of the Church of England by its accredited ministers ; 
and the right of those ministers to the enjoyment of the funds thus 
given, so long as they instruct the people committed to their 
charge, and dispense the Word and Sacraments according to the 
faith and usages of the Church of Engiand. The funds are in 
trust for the benefit of both; they belong absolutely and exclu- 
sively to neither. The conditions are fixed, and neither party, 
separately or conjointly, can infringe them, for both have in them 
ro more than a temporary and conditional right. 
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Thus, by its establishment, we have secured to the Church 
and the nation, not only a due observance of their respective rights, 
but a permanent standard of pure faith, and a common expression 
of that faith, as pure, noble, majestic, and catholic, as it is imimit- 
able. Thus by its establishment the Church tends to establish in 
the minds of those who dissent from it a form of religious belief 
and practice not altogether dissimilar from its own. It is the 
fullest standard of our national belief ; and the Church is national 
in this sense, that if it does not include the whole nation 
amongst its worshippers, it embodies more thoroughly than any 
other society the religion accepted by the people at large. 

Neither is the principle affected by the fact that there was but 
one religious society acknowledged by the State, viz., the Church 
of England, and the Church and the nation were regarded as co- 
extensive and identical; whereas there are now many feligious 
societies whose existence is tolerated and protected by the law. 
For, in the first place, the Church of England is still the recognised 
Church of the nation ; it is the only religious community into which 
every member of the nation may c/aim admittance, and the claim 
cannot be denied. And, secondly, every actual member of that 
Church comes under the same rules and the same polity as were 
established by the royal supremacy, and are still maintained by it. 
In these respects, and in reference to the Crown, the Church re- 
mains in the same essential position it held under the Tudors—the 
only difference being, not that the supremacy is altered in relation 
to those that continue in it, but if the Dissenter will depart, “let 
him depart.” 

The mutual alliance between the Church and the State, in 
which the Church is guaranteed freedom in spiritual things, and 
the supremacy of the State in all matters which concern it is 
assured, and in which the actions of the Church are tempered by 
the influence of the State, is something not to be lightly over- 
looked. 

There is a further advantage in this theory of establishment, 
because, as a matter of fact, it enables the State to ally itself with, 
and to a certain extent to control and regulate more than one reli- 
gious body. All the religious bodies in this country are, in fact, 
within certain limits, established. When the first Toleration Act 
was passed, what it did was not to give complete liberty of con- 
science, but to grant a certain measure of establishment to various 
Nonconformist bodies under different conditions. 

Some degree of establishment is, indeed, necessary for every 
religious body which holds property. So soon as it possesses 
property its internal affairs may come under the regulations of the 
State. Laws are necessary to recognise the conditions under 
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_ which it can hold that property, and if it makes internal changes in 


its own constitution these changes may have to be approved by the 
State. . Instances of this have occurred in the case of Noncon- 
formist bodies from time to time. A well-known case was the Act 
which relieved the old independent communities from their original 
trust deeds when they had passed from Trinitarians to Unitarians. 
Another instance may be cited, as when three of the Methodist 
bodies wished to unite, and had to obtain an Act of Parliament to 
enable them to do so. 

Still more conspicuous was the case of the Free Church of 
Scotland, which, having drawn up its trust deeds so carefully as to 
prohibit any change in its doctrine, desired to unite with the United 
Presbyterians, and attempted to do so without obtaining legal 
sanction. 

In that case the Church was found by the House of Lords to 
have violated its trust deeds, and a Royal Commission became 
necessary in order to deal with the new condition of things. These 
instances are sufficient to show that all religious bodies must within 
certain limits be established. 

Further, all religious bodies receive certain privileges and en- 
dowment from the State. For many years, until they gave it up, 
the Nonconformists received the Begium Donum. 

Nonconformist places of worship are at the present time rated 
free, which is in the nature of State endowment. 

When the Irish Church was disestablished, a large grant from 
its fund was made to Maynooth, and also to the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland. The real fact is that, although when religious 
bodies are small and insignificant, it may be possible for the State 
to ignore their existence ; so soon as they become corporations of 
any strength, direct relations with the State become inevitable. 
They demand conditions under which they can work, which have 
to be guaranteed by the State, and, on the other hand, the State 
cannot allow with impunity powerful corporations to grow up in its 
midst over which it exercises no control. 

There always will be extreme theorists who would demand 
absolute freedom for the Church. Such freedom will probably be 
harmful, but at any rate it is impossible, as long as bodies (religious) 
claim to hold property of any sort. 

In concluding this paper, the writer would add that when we 
come to what took place under the Irish Disestablishment Act, that 
we bring the Liberationists to “the horns of a dilemma.” 

The Presbyterian Church of Ireland received under this Act 
the sum of £733,000, in lieu of the Regium Donum. This large 
sum was accepted, and devoted to a Sustentation Fund. In 1871 
this Act was secured (34 Vic., c. 34). 
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The position, then, is, this Nonconformist Church received 
4733,000 from the State, which by an Act of Parliament was 
secured to that Church (Presbyterian) as a “permanent endow- 
ment,” and hence the funds of this body are benefited year by 
year by the grand sum of about £30,000. 

Has not the Church in Wales every right to ask Liberationists 
on what principle of legislative justice, on what grounds, by what 
reasons, moral, religious, or political, they are insisting on the sur- 
render and secularisation of its endowments, while, at least tacitly, 
consenting to this Nonconformist Church retaining the religious 
enjoyment of its £30,000 per annum? 

Have not Churchmen every reason for asking how they can 
argue, how they can defend, a policy which takes the whole of a 
Church’s property—whether it be 1s. 6d. or 6s. 8d., or even 19s. 11d. 
in the pound—which is national property only by assumption, while 
it leaves unattacked and untouched the “permanent endowment ” 
of another Church, which came to it straight from the public purse. 

We may be told this was a gift by the State. Even so, then 
what we ask is for them to admit with candour that the gifts of 
ancient kings, or of the State to the Church in Wales, were likewise 
gifts. 

We shall be told again this was part of a settlement, Yes, 
unfortunately for Liberationist principles, that converts a Noncon- 
formist Church into a State-endowed Church. 

We will leave the enquiry whether this procedure was, and 
whether its continuance is, consistent with “New Testament 
Voluntaryism.” 

If one Church’s revenues are taken, and another’s, without 
protest, left, the Church singled out for legislative impoverishment 
will adjudge the motives as impure, and the object as destructive, 
and who shall say that its judgment is not without reason or cause? 
The “delusion ” of Churchmen is the confusion of Liberationists. 

The writer is indebted to the author of the “Case against 
Welsh Disendowment,” by the Rev. J. F. Bradley, for the extract 
relating to the State-endowed Free Churches. 


F. SHAW CROSLAND. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


The annual volume of statistics published by the Italian 
Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce,! contains many 
matters of general interest, especially in connection with the dis- 
tribution of disease throughout Italy. The coloured maps, showing 
the number of deaths from consumption in the different districts, 
are of special importance, indicating, as they do, the greater pre- 
valence of that disease in the industrial districts, as compared with 
the agricultural sections of the country. The incidence of malaria 
is almost the reverse of that of consumption, the mortality being 
greatest in the southern, agricultural districts, culminating in Sar- 
dinia, where the deaths are 352 per 100,000 inhabitants annually. 
The general impression to be gathered from a careful perusal of 
this volume is that Italy is increasing rapidly in prosperity; the 
only indication of local poverty in some districts being the number 
of emigrants. 


The report of the United States National Museum for 19112 
contains much that is interesting from a scientific point of view. 
The general public appear to be more and more attracted, the at- 
tendance constituting a record. Much ingenuity is displayed by 
those in charge of the collections in working out new methods for 
the preparation, mounting, and preservation of the specimens en- 
trusted to their care. For instance, a stone-cutting machine has 
been devised for trimming the matrix surrounding fossils which 
cannot be removed from the rock. An important collection, weigh- 
ing about three tons, was reduced in weight to less than 600 pounds 
with the help of this machine. Many notable additions have been 
made to the collection during the year, especially in the Physical 
Anthropology section. 


1, Anuario Statistico Italiano. Vol. I., 1911. Roma: 1912, Tipografia 
Nazionale. 
2. Report of the U.S. National Museum, 1911. Washington, 1912. 
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THEOLOGY. 


The United States—rather late in the day, it must be con- 
fessed—have awakened to the obvious fact that such organizations 
as “trusts” constitute a standing menace to the material well-being, 
not only of individuals, but of the community at large. Drastic, but 
imperfectly effective, legal measures have consequently been 
devised for their suppression. In an age of materialism, it is 
hardly to be expected that governments should particularly concern 
themselves with questions as to the morality of monopolist corpora- 
tions. Members of the Society of Friends enjoy the well-deserved 
reputation for commercial integrity which was gained by them long 
before American methods had revolutionised commerce. In those 
less strenuous times there was little or no antimony between the 
generally accepted precepts of Christianity and honest trading. 
“Christianity and Business,” 1 by Mr. Ed. Grubb, is the outcome 
of a discussion on business morality introduced at the last Yearly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends. Mr. Grubb is credited with 
several books on religious subjects, and is, besides, a student of 
Economics. After stating the problem, he discusses it in relation 
to co-operation and socialism. The latter, “as a panacea proves 
illusory.” . . . “It would be inexpedient by hasty measures to dis- 
place the present system by collective ownership of land and 
capital” Mr. Grubb’s attempt is praiseworthy, but skims over 
the surface of things rather than probing them to their depth. 
The fact is that only a scientific system of theology is capable of 
tackling so thorny a problem like this. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“The Life and Times of Rodrigo Borgia, Pope Alexander 
VL” ! has for its author “ the Most Reverend Arnold H. Matthew, 
D.D., Archbishop of the old Roman Catholic Church in Great 
Britain and Ireland, de jure Earl of Llandaff of Thomastown.” 
We confess with proper shame our ignorance up to now of the 
existence of this sect with so high-sounding and specious a title. 
This, however, does not affect one whit our appreciation of this 
handsome and sumptuously illustrated volume before us. Alex- 
ander VI. is regarded as the most characteristic incarnation of 

1. “Christianity and Bysiness.” By Ed. Grubb, M.A. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 


1. “The Life and Times.of Rodrigo P Alexander VI.” By the 
Most Reverend Arnold H. ie cee Oe sodt Sonia Fad wnt Co 
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the secular spirit of the Papacy in the XVth. century. This 
secularisation began by Sixtus IV., and became remarkable under 
Innocent VIII. The real founder of Borgian greatness was 
Alfonso de Borja, afterwards Calixtus III., of whose future dignity, 
when Canon of Savida, St. Vincent Ferrer, who had heard him 
lecturing on Civil and Canon Law, had prophesied. He was a 
pious Pope, his one fault being nepotism. Rodrigo, the subject of 
this monograph, was born in 1431. First an advocate, he became 
in turn Archbishop of Valencia, Cardinal, and Vice-Chancellor of 
the Holy See—all before he was twenty-nine. His election was 
simoniacal, and for three days the consistory resembled a banker’s 
counter. For most of our information regarding his life we are 
indebted to John Bourchard’s Latin diary, which began in 1483 
and ended with its author’s death, in 1506. He was Pontifical 
Master of Ceremonies under five Popes. Dr. Matthew defends 
the “diary” against the chronique scandaleuse of the detractors 
of this “paradoxical Pope,” and in this respect, agreeing with 
Acton and Pastor, we think he is right. There are well-founded 
suspicions that the “diary” has been tampered with. Historians 
have reason for lamenting that the life history of Alexander VI, 
which was formerly on the walls of the Castle of Sant Angelo, has 
long been entirely obliterated. Alexander displayed an extraordi- 
nary capacity for hard work ; was a good man of business, a good 
organiser, and was never—like his son Cesare—wantonly cruel. 
Weighed against his immoralities, it must be borne in mind that 
he befriended Copernicus, built and restored many churches, re- 
formed the Universities of Toledo and Salamanca, and, by a Bull 
dated 1495, founded the University of Aberdeen. There is a 
chapter devoted to St. Francis Borgia, Alexander’s great-grandson. 
Dr. Matthew has compiled in a spirit of fairness a work which 
should prove as useful to historical students as it will be attractive 
to the general reader. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Humour, whether taken in the widest or more restricted sense 
of the term, assumes a startling variety of forms, and, though cap- 
able of analysis, eludes definition. It is a quality which is becom- 
ing more and more rare in European literature. None who have 
read “Indiscretions,” would hesitate to assign to Mr. Cosmo 
Hamilton a high, and perhaps unique, place among British 
humorists. Its sequel, “Impertinent Reflections,”! covers a wide 


t. “Impertinent Reflections.” By Cosmo Hamilton. London: Stanley 
Paul and Co. 
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field of observation and reflection on politics, and society, with the 
initial capital. “The Philosopher on the Golf Links,” is illustra- 
tive of his critical attitude towards his own party. “In the Rush 
after Sensation,” he gives us a dialogue between two “ nuts” bored 
with existence. The shock experienced by a brilliant Balliol man 
at meeting his mother disguised as a boy, forms the subject of 
“The Mad Mother Problem.” §Duchesses figure twice in his 
sketches; in one case, entitled, “The Poor Must Live,” a very 
crude nouveau riche is shown, trying ineffectually to induce a 
duchess to abate her fee of £5,000 for presenting his daughter at 
Court. The other case will be found in “ The Happy Débutante” : 


“You are, I believe—in fact, I know—living in a dream, in 
which the person of Harry occupies the centre place. You have 
heard me speak, I think, of Algernon Pawkins, the eldest son of 
Sir William Pawkins. .. . 

“The draper! Mother!” 

“Yes, darling, the son is Eton and Cambridge. Consequently, 
of course, he is a gentleman. More than that, he will have an 
allowance on his marriage of twenty thousand. Out of that Sir 
William is prepared to pay to your father the nominal sum of five 
thousand per annum. It will be helpful and necessary. At the 
end of your first season, my child, you will marry Algernon!” 

“Marry . . that! Marry Squgface Pawkins!” 

“And you will be happy ever after.” 

“But, oh, mother! Where will Harry come in?” 

The Duchess maintained an enigmatical silence for some 
moments. Finally, she shrugged her shoulders slightly. “ Dearest,” 
said she, “this is Holy Week. I do not think you must ask me, 
therefore, to enter into an explanation of those very human methods 
which have become part and parcel of the best society. Come to 
me on Easter Tuesday, when these trying religious restrictions 
shall be relaxed, and I will go into the matter of Harry with you 
most carefully.” Here it would seem that the author has reached 
the limit of cynicism. “Impertinent Reflections” is certainly one 
of the most fascinating collections of satirical sketches that we 
have read for many a long day. 


Janey Maskerry, the heroine of “ Damosel Croft,”? is the last 
of an old race which dwelt near the Peak, and, though she pos- 
sessed a very handsome fortune, lived quietly with her aunt Sophy, 
in a house which had for centuries belonged to her family, visiting 
occasionally another aunt—“the last of the hostesses of distinc- 
tion,” who was landlady of “The Dove and Rainbow.” After an 


2. “Damosel Croft.” By R. Murray Gilchrist. London: Stanley Paul 
and Co. é 
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annual dinner at this snug hostelry, Janey, who had come with 
the intention of helping her aunt, met Toby Greenleaf, the young 
farmer, under romantic circumstances. Matters are complicated 
by the arrival on the scene of a famous novelist and his effeminate 
nephew, who is a brilliant pianist. A thoroughly delightful crea- 
tion is the old squire, who set himself the double task of making 
Janey happy, and winning for himself the hand of his old sweet- 
heart, the still handsome Sophy. In “ Damosel Croft,” Mr. R. 
Murray Gilchrist has given us many charming pictures of country 
life and quaint customs. It is a pure and wholesome story, full of 
colour, and the present reviewer has found it worthy of a second 
perusal. 


In “The Loves of Stella,”8 Mrs. Shiers-Mason has given us a 
story in which the romantic and sensational elements are pretty 
equally divided. The titular heroine is the child of an Irish father 
and an Andalusian mother, and possesses to the full the romantic 
temperament which such an admixture of races implies. After a 
youth of poverty spent in an ancient castle on the Irish coast, she 
inherits a fabulous fortune, and decides to see the world under the 
chaperonage of a titled, but impecunious aunt. The reports of her 
wealth and glorious beauty excite the cupidity of Hendrik Johan- 
sen, a dissipated sculptor who has a liaison with a “ model.” By per- 
sonating his brother Olaff to whom she was virtually engaged, he 
tries to rush her into a secret marriage, but is outwitted by Olaff, 
who had discovered the plot at the eleventh hour. Here most 
novel readers might expect the story to end, but this is by no means 
the case, for serious complications ensue. For a first novel this is 
no mean achievement, and doubtless, as time goes on, Mrs. Shiers- 
Mason will learn to economise her material. 


“Love Betrayed,”4 by Mr. Charles E. Pearce, is perhaps the 
best tale, and the closest to facts (so far as the historical back- 
ground is concerned) we have ever read of the Indian Mutiny. It 
was favourably noticed, on its first appearance, in Westminster 
Review, and we are glad to find it courting a wider popularity in a 
well-printed sixpenny edition. 


Thomas Wedgwood was, in many respects, a remarkable man. 
He anticipated, in the XVIIIth. century, two discoveries which are 
generally attributed to the XIXth. century, viz., the photographic 
process of Daguerre, and the method of curing conical cornea 
employed by the late Von Groefe. The latter discovery Wedg- 
wood communicated to Erasmus Darwin, who, not being interested 

. “The Loves of Stella.” By Mrs. Shiers-Mason. London: Stanley 
Paul and Co. 


4. “Love Betrayed.” By Charles E. Pearce. London: Stanley Paul 
and Co. 
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in that branch of surgery, shelved it among his correspondence. 
i In Theology, Wedgwood held Béranger’s bag-man belief in a 
H “dieu des bonnes gens.” He also pondered much on the mystery 
of pain, and dabbled in what then passed current for philosophy. 
Much shrewd observation marks the abstracts from his Notes, 
entitled “ The Value of a Maimed Life.”5 Take the following for 
example: “A man’s whole day’s conversation written down occa- 
sionally, would have a good effect.” Again, “If a man of thirty, 
taking a retrospect of his life, does not discover in the twenty 
first years a series of fatal blunders from one end to the other of 
the conduct of his education, he may set himself down for one 
of their most complete and unfortunate victims.” We owe the 
collection and arrangement of these “abstracts” to the industry 
of Miss M. O. Tremayne. Mrs. Mary Everest Boole contributes 
a lengthy and characteristic Introduction. 


| In “ The Incorrigible Ducane,” by Mr. Geo. T. Shedd, Jimmy 

' Ducane, who has been going the pace, is sent out by his father, 
the proprietor of some cement works, to make a report, but, on the 
way, is robbed of his money. He thereupon turns tramp, and 
assumes the name of Hemple, under which he investigates the 
dam, and finds the work rotten. He falls in love with Enid Crofton. 
& This exposes him to the anger of an unscrupulous rival, whose vil- 
lany he is unmasking. When matters reach a climax Jimmy’s 
| father, who had been put to considerable trouble to trace his son’s 
whereabouts, arrives on the scene. This is a good story of life in 

. | a remote corner of the United States, and will well repay perusal. 
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¢ Of all phenomena, that of colour is, perhaps, the most remark- 
1 | able. Infants are attracted by colour, and the brighter and cruder 
| it is the better are they pleased. From this fact it has been argued 
a with some show of plausibility that infants think in colour. In 
Be prehistoric ages, ere writing was invented, the Mexicans conveyed 
t | messages by variously coloured cords. By thinking in colour men 
Hl were led to acting in colour, ¢.g., wearing black as a sign of mourn- 
ie ing. In “The Mysticism of Colour,”? Miss Finetta Bruce goes 
if fully into many details of this fascinating subject. The treatment 
i | is discursive rather than scientific, which, however, renders her work 
| more generally interesting than would otherwise be the case. A 
chromatic scale serves for frontispiece. A chapter is devoted to 
the melody of colour, which is followed by exercises. 


5. “The Value of a Maimed Life: Abstracts from the MS. Notes of 
Wedgwood.” Selected by Margaret Olivia Tremayne. London : 


Daniel. 
6. “The Incorrigible Ducane.” By Geo. T. Shedd. London: Stanley 
Paul and Co. 

7. “The Mysticism of Colour.” By Finetta Bruce. London: Wm. 
Rider and Son. 
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“The City of Enticement,” which was favourably noticed, on 
its appearance in Westminster Review, has been followed up by 
“Exotic Martha” The heroine of the latter story is a country 
attorney’s daughter who, for some lung trouble, had been sent to a 
Swiss sanatorium. There she meets a Dutchman from Java named 
Henrik Klaas, and drifts into an engagement with him. He de- 
parts for Batavia, and thither she soon follows him, but finds, how- 
ever, on her arrival that he had married his employer's daughter. 
She is stranded for funds, but soon engages herself to a testy, but 
kind-hearted, invalid Dutchwoman. Suspected of poisoning her 
mistress, she is saved from sentence of death by the intervention of 
a French doctor, who had himself supplied the deceased, at her 
earnest request, with the means of suicide. Just as she was on 
the point of marrying her rescuer, her Scotch suitor, who had 
learnt indirectly that Klaas was a married man, comes on the scene 
as deus ex machina. The quaint title of the story is taken from 
a remark of Martha’s half-brother: “Then I’m sure Martha is an 
eggs-oh-tick, even though she has not been grown in a hot-house. 
She’s all for outlandish things.” This is a charming story in quite 
an original vein. ; 


The people at large are now-a-days so glutted with inferior 
literature that they are, when left to themselves, incapable of de- 
voting either the time or the attention which is necessary for 
understanding the works of the Masters. The Hon. Albert S. G. 
Canning has done more than anybody else to bring about a popular 
appreciation of Shakespeare, Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens, by 
his excellent method of quotation and running commentary, and 
we have been privileged from time to time to notice favourably his 
works on these subjects in The Westminster Review. He possesses for 
the purpose adequate scholarship, but never obtrudes it. In 
“Dickens Studied in Six Novels,”® he pursues the method he has 
made his own. Though a staunch admirer of Dickens, he is not 
blind to the latter’s sentimentality and other shortcomings. This 
is as it should be. No Public Library ought to be without a 
copy of this useful and interesting work, a veritable labour of love. 


“A Robin Hood of France,” by Mr. Michael W. Kaye, deals 
with the brilliant but profligate Court of Louis XV. Raoul de 
Pontenac, in spite of gallant service under Chevalier Belle Isle and 
Marshall Saxe, had been banished to his estate in Normandy. On 


8. “Exotic Martha.” By Dorothea Gerard (Madame Longard de Lon- 
garde). London: Stanley Paul and Co. 

9. “Dickens Studied in Six Novels.” By the Hon. Albert S. G. Canning. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

1o. “A Robin Hood of France.” By Michael W. Kaye. London : 
Stanley Paul and Co. 
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his reappearance at Court, he is ill-received by the King, and in- 
volved in a charge of murder. To avoid arrest, he makes for the 
Forest of Fontainebleu, falls in with a gang of peasants whom 
misery has rendered desperate, and they elect him their leader. 
Pére Besson, a holy priest of peasant. extraction, sees in “King 
Mandrin”—the name under which de Pontenac is known and feared— 
a soul worth infinite pains to save,and he eventually succeeds in in- 
ducing him to forsake a life of lawlessness and rapine. At that 
crisis in de Pontenac’s career, Claude de Fréscines, the young and 
lovely daughter of the man to whom he had mortgaged his 
estate, arrives in the forest, disguised as a man, is seized by the 
outlaws, and brought to their leader. In order to save herself from 
a hateful marriage to the scoundrel who had got her into his power 
by lending her money with which to discharge her debts at the 
card-table, she had wagered with him a thousand louis d@’or that 
she would bring the redoubtable “ King Mandrin” to Court, which 
meant for him a certain and cruel death at the hands of outraged 
justice. De Pontenac treated her with exquisite courtesy, and was 
falling into the trap she laid for him, when the baseness of the part 
she was playing smote her conscience. “I have learnt to love,” 
she exclaimed, “the man I came to betray.” Highly dramatic, 
indeed, is de Pontenac’s sudden appearance, with his fiancée, at the 
Court. The story is most beautifully told. “A Robin Hood of 
France ” is certainly one of the best told and freshest tales we have 
read of old-time France. 


Léonard Autié was a Gascon who arrived in Paris almost 
penniless in 1769, when he was about twenty-three years of age, 
and set up as hairdresser in rivalry of the first exponents of that 
art, whose methods he considered both old-fashioned and inartistic. 
His professional skill, combined with tactful manners and a fine 
physique, soon brought him into vogue. Beginning with certain 
leading actresses of the lighter sort, he rapidly extended his clien- 
téle till it included the great ladies of the Court, and was finally 
appointed hairdresser to the Archduchess Marie Louise; who after- 
wards became Queen of France. After the arrest of Louis XVI. at 
Varennes, he migrated to Russia and Germany, returning to his 
own country,when the Bourbons were reinstated on the throne of 
France, in 1814. Six years later he died. “Recollections of 
Léonard,” translated by Mr. E. Jules Meras, is an important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of events during the last twenty years 
of the Ancien Régime, and affords striking sketches of Comte de 
Provence (later Louis XVIIL), of Comte d’Artois (later Charles 
X.), of Marie Antoinette, and of others. Léonard, whilst recount- 


11. “Recollections of Léonard.” Translated by E. Jules Meras. London: 
Greening and Co. 
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ing the amazing levities and indiscretions of the last-named, stoutly 
asserts his personal conviction of her chastity. The book contains 
some good portraits, many anecdotes, some of which, though 
scarcely edifying, throw a vivid light on the easy morals of the 
period. The translation is adequate, but it seems a pity that, in 
an edition published in England, care was not taken to remove 
such Americal eccentricities of spelling as “theater” and “center.” 





POETRY. 


“ Hyacinthus,”1 by Mr. W. E. Walkerdine, is a short poem on 
a classical theme, marked throughout by scholarship and a graceful 
fancy. Some idea, though necessarily an imperfect one, of its 
quality and metre, may be gathered from the following quotation: 


The days were long before thee ; in the glorious dawn of summer 
On some far leafy upland they heard the cuckoo’s cry— 
Strange visitant, whose voice from slumber 
Wakes the year’s life and memories from the dead. 


For reasons of which the reviewer is unaware, the author of 
“Iscariot’s Bitter Love”? has preferred to remain anonymous. 
Nevertheless this dramatic poem is one of which no one need be 
ashamed, for the treatment is dignified throughout, and in one 
scene, which is entitled “ The Nazarene,” the author displays real 
dramatic qualities. Here is an example taken from the Money- 
changer’s speech : 

Death is the due reward 
Of evil deeds ; it saves the state ; let all 
Transgressors perish ; ’tis a just decree. 
Oft have I seen them in the place of doom, 
That skull-shaped hill—we call it Golgotha— 
And when I thought them dead, they spake, 
Calling for God to come and save them still, 
Who must—and will—forsake all such as these. 


This unpretentious scholarly production deserves more notice than 
it is likely to receive from the secular press. 


“Those whom the gods love die young.” The death of 
Richard Middleton, at the age of twenty-nine, when it cannot 
reasonably be supposed that his genius had attained its zenith, was 








1, ‘* Hyacinthus.” By W. E. Walkerdine. Cambridge: Heffer and Sons. 
2. “Iscariot’s Bitter Love.” London: Headley Bros. 
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an irreparable loss to English literature, We can compare it only 
to the loss letters sustained by the premature deaths of Shelley and 
Keats. We have no hesitation in placing the name of Richard 
Middleton beside the names of all that galaxy of poets which made 
the latter Victorian era the most brilliant in poetry that England 
had known since the Elizabethan. In “ Poems and Songs "*there 
is one lyric of such exquisite tenderness that it calls to mind cer- 
tain flowers of later Greek muse. We mean “On a Dead Child,” 
from which we subjoin the opening stanza :— 

“Man proposes, God in his time disposes, — 

And so I wandered on to where you lay; 

A little rose among the little roses, 

And no more dead than they.” 


The most conspicuous poem in the collection is the magnificently 
erotic “One More Song.” Of a widely different nature is that 
ironically entitled, “Any Lover, Any Lass,” an idea of which may 
be conveyed by the following third stanza :— 


“Her lips so tenderly are wrought: 
In so divine a shape, 

That I am servant to my thought 
And can no wise escape.” 


With one more quotation, and that taken from “ Envoi,” and we 
must conclude a necessarily brief notice :— 


“No more in haunts of green the meadows bound their posies, 
No more their laughter lept to greet the May, 
There was an end of our brief holiday, 

And there was no more passion in our roses, 

So one by one we watched the petals fall, 

And found no birds to greet the carnival.” 


. 3. “Poems and Songs.” By Richard Middleton. Londom: T. cer- 
nwin. 
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